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A hasty abstract of the intelligence fro:n Hurope 
to the 4th instant brought by the Cambria, was in- 
serted in our postscript of last number. 

A more attentive perusal of the files of foreign 
‘ournals, as wellas the substance of private accounts 
which bave found their way into our own journals 
during the week, contributed to prove that the first 
blush given by certain journals to the intelligence 
by this steamer was far more favorable to the 
wishes and interests of this country than the true 
state of affairs authorised. 

In the first place, the modifications proposed by 
Mr. Pee} in his financial scheme, upon examination, 
will be found to be far Jess beneficial to this country 
than many have supposed ‘lhe changes however 
event) the extent proposed, would be mutually be- 
nefivial, and we hail the prospect of Mr. Peel’s suc- 
cess on carrying them through parhament with un- 
feigned pleasure. So far so good. Let us have it, and 
we will hope for more concession from the bene- 
fis which will be derived from this much. That 
the American tariff act of 1842 has had its quiet in- 
fluence In coercing what the “free trade” for ten 
years under our ‘‘compromise act” never would have 
brought us, we have no shadow of doubt. Adhere 
to it, use our resources and our politics as they 
ought to be used, as powerful levers wherewith to 
screw down and screw up, and screw out of foreign 
powers, a fair reciprocity of trade, and we have one 
of its legitimate purposes. ‘The United States have 
always been and are now far ahead of the Europeans 
towards ‘free trade.” Absolute free trade is “free 
nonsense;’’a catch-term, with whic) Europeans have 


from time to time contrived to humbug brother | 


Jonathan. Let foreign governments see that we un- 
derstand the value of our markets and of our com- 
modities to them, as distinctly as they see the bene- 
fit of having a good customer here, and let them 
know too, that we understand the machinery by 
which the resources of a state may be made availa- 
ble just about as well as the statesmen of Europe 
know them, and those resources of ours wi!I be found 
operating as they are operating to coerce others to 
show us fair play—and no humbuggery. 

Lord Ashburton, that ciear sighted and sagacious 
statesman, observed in his recent speech on the corn 
laws—**Protection had existed in England from the 
days of the Plantagenets, whilst the whole line of 
country opposite, on the continent—France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, aud Prussia—indeed, almost every 
country in’ the world, moparectieal Europe as well 
as republican America, had its protective laws and 
regulations. ‘The noble lord then commented on 
the speech of Lord John Russell, delivered at Glas 
gow on January 12th. Hedenied that noble lord’s 
statement that Iengiand was the worst cultivated 
country in the worid. Within his (Lord Ashbur 
ton’s) recollection the produce of the soil in his 
neighborhood had augmented fifty per cent., and he 
Was certain that no branch of public industry had 
advanced, or was now more steadily advancing, 
than the cultivation of the soil. Lord John Russell 
had drawn a charming picture of two nations of the 
same kindred—Englend and America—-the former 
clothing the jatter, an! the latter feeding the fors.er. 
Now he, (Lord Ashburton) was far from saying any 
thing against the peopie of America, with whom he 
had bad the advantage of negotiating on the part of 
this country. He believed there were many most 

norable men amongst them, and for himself he 

, ‘WO ground for apprehending thal there was the 
‘ast likelihood of a disturbance vetween the two 
vountries. He believed that the good sense of the 
country would overpower any disposition of thas 
kind; but we must not forget that there were two 
parties to an agreement; and what if America should 
refuse to take our clothing, well knowing at the 
lime they did so that we were compelled, by the 
Clrcumstauces of our position, to take their corn?— 
This was an iliustration of the case, which had been 
40 often put, of the danger of depending on foreign 
Countries for the supply of food. Why, the very 
last time we had differences with America, she lan 
an embargo upon and shut her ports against British 
shipping; and it was clear that, in the event of a 
recurrence of difficulties, her first step would be 
“gain to shut her ports against us, in which case the 
‘upply from America would undoubtedly fail. But 
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the supply must not be expected from America; and 
ve could not have a better proof of this than the 
fact that at this moment American corn could come 
here, through Canada, at a duty of four shillings; and 
yet, if the returns were examined, it would be found 
that nine-tenths of the foreign corn in England was from 
the Ballic, though the duty on corn from its shores was 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS a quarter. This was certainly 
owing to the low price of labor in the north of Eu- 
rope.” 

The following is the passage of the speech of lord 
Jutin Russell, at Glasgow on the 12th of January, 
reierred to in the preceding extract from the speech 
of Jurd Ashburton: 

“If we cannot get a sufficient supply of corn from 
Dantzic, or from Poland, we may obtain it from 
Oilessa or the Black Sea; or, if not, we may obtain 
itfrom the United Staies of America. Tie free 
importation of food must necessarily, lead to an equa- 
lization of prices, and will place the position of the 
working people of this country on a better prin- 
ciple than any law can possibly do for the pro- 
motion of their true interests. * * * The peo- 
ple of this country are used to toil; they are used 
to labors of the most protracted kind; and in many 
cases (heir Jabors are of the most skilful description. 
The curse pronounced upon man, that he should 
eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, is alike ap- 
plicable to the country and to the town—to the 
agricultural as to the mechanical population. We 
see men toiling and laboring, not from sunrise to 
sunset, but for far longer hours, giving the whole 
strength of their sinews to their hard labor, in order 
to obtain their daily bread. They submit to the 
heaviest toil, in the hope to keep themselves and 








their families in necessary sustenaice, if not comfort. 

* * * There is another advantage which [| 
think would ari-e from the total abolition of the 
duties on the importation of grain; it would bind this 
country much more closely in the bonds of peace 
and amity with foreign states, and more especially 
with the United States of America. I think nothing 
of the questions which are at present in dispute; 
questions of territory, in which, as they now stand, 


did on my part, if Ll attached undue importance to 
that particular cause. That particular cause ap- 
peared to me to preclude further delay, and to re- 
quire immediate decision—decision not only upon 
the measures which it was necessary at the time to 
adopt, but as to the course to be ultimately taken 
with regard to the laws which govern the importa- 
tion of grain. (Hear, hear.) I will not assign to 
that cause too much weight. I will not withhold 
the homage which is due to the progress of reason 
and to truth, by denying that mv opinions on the sub- 
ject of protection have undergone a change. (Cheers 
from the opposition.) Whether holding a private 
Station, or in a public one, | will assert the privilege 
of yielding to the force ot argument and conviction, 
and acting upon the results of enlarged experience. 
(Cheers ) It may be supposed that there is some- 
thing humiliating in making such admissions; Sir, I 
feel no such humiliation, if having modified or 
changed my opinions, J declined to acknowledge the 
change for fear of incurring the imputation of incon- 
sistency. (Cheers.) The question is whether the 
facts are sufficient to account for the change, and 
the motives for it are pure and disinterested.” 


After going on at considerable length, explaining 
and vindicating his change of opinion, mainly as the 
results of actual experiments, he proceeds to state 
those results. As this is the most practical part of 
his speech, we extract his own language:— 

“The total value of British produce and manuface 
tures exported from the United Kingdom was, in 
1839, £53,000,000; in 1840, £51,000,000; in 184], 
£51,000,000; in 1842, £47,000,000; in 1843, £52,- 
000,000; in 1844, £58,000,000; that is, the rise from 
the year when the great invasion upon the protec- 
tion of domestic industry was made by Parliament 
was from £47,381,000, in 1842, to $58,500,000, in 
1844. (Loud cheers. But it may be said the China 
trade made all the difference. Now let us deduct 
the whole of that trade. In 1842 our exports to all 
the countries, except China, amounted to £46,411, 
000; and in 1844 they increased by £10,000,000, 
amounting to £56,000,000. For the last year we 
can only have the account for 1] months preceding 





tie honor of neither country is engaged, and re- 
garding which | think calm men, representing the | 
government of her majesty and the United States, | 
might, by a fair and dispassionate discussion, come | 
to an amicable agreement. | see no prospect of war | 
or serious differences arising out of the circum- | 
stances. If we are determined on this side to im- | 
port the products of the United States, and if the} 
United States are equally sitistied to do the same} 
with the manulactures of this kingdom—that they | 
should feed us, and we should clothe them--if no/| 
unhaliowed legislation could staad in the way of} 


December. In 1843 the exports of our principal 
articles of manufacture to all parts of the world, in- 
cluding China, amounted to £41,011,000; im 1844 to 
47,312,000, and, during the first 11 mouths of 1845, 
to £47,764,000. (Loud cheers.) Such is the state 
of our foreign exports under this system of continu- 
ed removal of protection. (Cheers.) Now let me 
take the revenue. (Cheers.) The results of the 
revenue as bearing on this question—ought there to 
be high protection in a country encumbered with an 
immense public debt and heavy taxation? In 18441 
proposed a reduction in the Customs to the awount 


these desirable results, then we should see two na-| of £1,438,000; in 1844 I proposed a further reduc- 
tions of the same race, and speaking the same lan- ‘tion in the Customs’ duties to the amount of £2,730- 


guage, united, in a manner calculated to remain for 000; in 1845 to that cf £2,418,000. 


centuries unbroken, in the bonds of amity and peace | 
—united in a family compact; not such compacts as 

those oi France and Spain, arising merely out of a | 
relationship of families and of courts, but as being | 
one great family of the same blood, and adinirers of | 
the saine free institutions. They admire the free 

dom of our monarchal government, and we no less 
value their free institutions; and a friendship found- 
ed on such bases as these will secure a lasting peace 
and prosperity to the world.” 


SPEECH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
On the address of the Queen having been read,— 
Sir Ropert Peev rose and addressed the house 
for about four hours, in explanation of the motives 
of his conduct, in the management of the govern: 
ment, and his reasons for the change in his opinions 
in relation to the protective system, and for proposing 
a modification and ultinate repeal of the corn laws. 
His speech is far too long for insertion. We must 
cull its most material passages. 





Alluding, at some length, to the causes of his re- 
cent resignation—he conciudes that topic by say ing: 
“Sir, the immediate cause which led to the dissolu- 
tion of the government in the early part of last De- 
cember, was that great and mysterious calamity, 
which caused a lamentable failure in an article of 
food on which great numbers of the people in this 
part of the united kingdom, and still larger numbers 
in the sister kingdom, depend mainly for their sub- 
sistence. That was the immediate and proximate 





cause, no doubt. But it would be unfair and unoan- 


I estimated 
the total loss from these reductions at £4,129,000.— 
How have these expectations been realized? Have 
£4,000,000 been lost? The total amount of the loss 
nas been £1,500,000. (Loud cheers.) In the ex- 
cise last year there was a reduction of a million in 


'duties; the whole of the glass duties, the whole 


of the auction duty was taken off. The loss on that 
occasion was estimated at £1,000,000. Observe, 
that was no mere reduction of duties; there was no 
expectation, therefore, of recovering the revenue 
by increased consumption. I felt confident, that al- 
though the glass and auction duties were abolished, 
still, by vivifying other branches of industry, I should 
derive some compensation. (Cheers.) What will 
be the fact on the Sth of April? | believe that, not- 
withstanding the total reduction, the absolute loss of 
a million, my firm belief is the excise will this year 
be more prosperous than ever. (Loud cheers.)— 
Notwithstanding these reductions there has been a 
salient spring of prosperity which has supplied the 
void you caused by the remission of taxation.— 
(Cheers. ) 

Well, then, with that evidence before me, could I 
contend that ou account of high taxation or great 
debt you must necessarily continue high protective 
duties? I have shown you that my estimates as to 
loss in the customs have been already falsified, that 
the customs this year amount to nearly £20,000; that, 
comparing the customs’ revenue of 1845 with the 
customs’ revenue of 1842, after that diminution of 
taxation to the extent of £4,000,000, the customs of 
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this year, excluding from both years the revenue 
from foreign corn, are better by £100,000 than in 
former years. (Cheérs.) But] will take more im 
portant considerations than those either of trade or 
revenue; I take the state of crime in the country.— 
My right hon. friand at the head of the home depart- 
ment stated that reductions had taken place in the 
number of commitments in the year 1842; in 1843 
there was also a decrease; and the decrease in the 
commitments remarkable in 1843 and 1844 continned 
in 1845 was 24.350, that is 2,237 less than in the 
lowest preceding year, 1842—a decrease of 55 per 
cent. on the crimes of the preceding year. In 1843 
there was a decrease of 5} per cent.; in 1844 a de- 
crease of 10 3 10 per cent.; in 1845 a decrease of 5; 

er cent., and all this in an increasing population.— 

his decrease of crime in the last year has tiuken 
place in al) the chief manufacturing districts, and 
not only in all the chief manufacturing districts, but 
with the exception of five, there has been a corres 
ponding and almost equal decrease in all the chief 
agricultural districts. (Cheers.) What is the state 
of Wales? In Wales the decrease of comm tments is 
more remarkable than in almost any other part of 
the kingdom. So much for actualcrime. With re- 
spect to crimes connected with sedition, discontent, 
and disaffection to the government—why, in the last 
two years the office of the attorney general has Leen 
a sinecure. 

There has been no prosecution for seditious libel 
during the whole of the Jast year. Government has 
no right to take credit for lenity; it is because the 
crime of sedition did notexist. In 1840-1-2 3,—lis- 
ten to this, and seriously consider it,—there were 
1257 persons committed on charges of seditious and 
riotous offences. In 1843-4-5, only 124 persons were 
committed so charged, instead of 1,257; while, in 
the Jast year, I believe there was not one. (Cheers.) 
Jo 1845 there were 422 persons sentenced to trans- 
portation less than in J842. In the last three years 
there were 1701 persons sentenced to transportation 
less than in the three preceding years. (Cheers.)— 
This has been during a period of comparative abun- 
dance, and low prices. Is it possible to resist the 
inference that employment, low prices, comparative 
abundance, contribute to the diminution of crime?— 
(Loud cheers.) Now these are great social advan- 
tages; 1 will not say they have been promoted by,— 
I say only they have been concurrent with, the di- 
minution of protection to domestic industry,—con- 
current with comparative abundance. (Loud cheers. ) 
Well, have these advantages been purchased by any 
serious detriment to that great interest where wel- 
fare ought to be one of the first objects of our con. 
cern,—the agricultural interests? Protection has 
been diminished. I have been the object of repeat. 
ed accusation and attack for diminishing it, and 
deeply should | regret if those great social advanta- 
ges in which I have referred had been accompanied, 
in consequence of that diminution of protection, 
with any serious injury to agriculture. (Cheers. )— 
Let us take the four great articles in respect of 
which there has been diminution of protection.— 
Foreign flax has, for many years, been admilted at a 
very low duty into this country. What duly re 
mained we remitted last year, There is now, there 
fore, a perfectly unrestricted import of foreizn flax. 

| 'n 1824 the duty on flax was £10 14s. 6d. per ton. — 
| tis now absolutely nothing. The reduction having 
t aker place, what was the effect on the price of flax? 
‘1 ‘he price of fine fax in Belfast market in 1843 was 
6. 5s. to 70s., in 1844 it was 63s. to 68s., in 1845 from 
6. 3s. to 68s.; and in January, 1846, from 70s. to 8Us. 
(t. Usar.) There was no reduction then made that 
ca gsed so much alarm and which it was prophecied 
w ould do so much injury as the removal of the abso- 
) ate prohibition on the importation of foreign cattle. 


( Hear, hear.) 
The permission to import at a very low rate fo- 


reign cattle, foreign sheep, and foreign swine, was, 


accompanied with many predictions (hear, hear)— 
reduction? There was belore that, absolute prohibi- 
tion, and there is now the adinission of foreign cat- 
tle at a very low rate: and | must on this question, 
first of all, admit that there has been a gradual in- 
crease in the importation. (Hear, hear.) 1 want at 
the same time to show that concurrently with in- 
crease in the price of the domestic articles. 

(flere the speaker illusirated his position by a 
large number of statistics, as to oxen, pigs, lard, 
wool, &c.) 7 

Such bas been the effect of those reductions that 
were made in 1842 and 1844, and which were re- 
garded as a protection to domestic industry. (Hear, 
tear.) So far as we have experience of the last 
‘bree years, then, }have shown that, under the re- 
moval of protection to domestic industry, the great 
social interests of the country have been pro woted, 
crime has been less, moraliiy has been improved, 
and I could also bring conclusive proof that the pub- 
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‘ic health bas been promoted. (Cheers.) Our na- 
tional trade has increased, and our exports have heen 
greater than before; and these we have succeeded in 
effecting, not only without doing serious injury to} 
those interests from which protection has been with- | 
drawn, but I have shown that the change has been | 
concurrent with an increase in the price of the arti- | 
ele. (Hear, hear.) Now, it is right 1 should state | 
that, notwithstanding the conviction which this ex- | 
perience has breught home to my mind, yet my de- 
cided impression was, that on other grounds the 
change in the present corn law ought not to have de- 
volved upon mé. This I was firmly resolve! upon, 
that I could not this session, on the m«ution of the 
honorable gentleman for the consideration of the 
eorn laws—I could not, with these convictions, 


I hy no means undervalue the uistinetion of my 
position; but let there be a distinet understasding 4; 
to what is the real notion of the obligation which | 
owe for being placed in power. [ts value. allow mp 
to say, does not consist in the power of distribuiin- 
honors. This is inseparable from tne offi-e of prime 
mi ister, and cannot be diverted from it; but, te. 
lieve me, that the possession of the power of advi. 
ing the sovereign as to the highest rewards and the 
highest offices is ill compensated by the invidious di. 
ty of selection, and the disappointments which every 
selection unavoidanly oreasions. LT value not power 
for the privilege it confers of di-trinuting patronaze, 
(Hear, hear.) As to personal objeeis, let me say j: 
without arrogance, I have none. J have served fiir 
suvereigns—George the IIL. and his three suece- sors, 
In the reign of George ILL, my effice was of so sib. 





which, say as you will, LT cannot withhold, have met 
that motion with a direct negative (Loud cries of 
hear, lear) I claim no credit whatever for these 
arguments. My conviction has been brought about 
ny the results of observation and experience. Those 
who have the merit of having formed their deduction- 
from argument and rea-on are ntitled to all credit on 
that account; but | claim no title to having made an 
impression by arguments drawn from any other 
other source than that of experience and observa- 
tion. If t could not have undertaken the defence of 
the corn laws either upon the public ground of this 
country being highly taxed, and protection therefore 
necessary, or on the ground that it was for the inter. 
est of the laboring classes that high prices should 
continue as the guarantee for high wages, so | could 
not have undertaken it upon the ground that inter 
ference with domestic industry must necessaily be to 
paralyze our commerce. (Hear.) 


“] wish most ardently to have the opportunity of 
stating to those friends who have honored me on so 
many occasions with their confidence, that I can con- 
tinue this conflict no longer; (loud cheers from the 
opposition benches;) that I must devolve it upon 
other persons more convinced of the strength of their 
arguments, (Hear.) J question whether, if it had 
been defended in another parliament it would not 
have been my duty to commit the defence of protec 
tion to other hands more able to maintain the strug- 
gle. (Hear.) I should also have wished that an- 
other parliament should have had the opportunity of 
considering this question; but there did occur that, 
during the course of the lastautumn, which preclud- 
ed me from taking that step—-that great calamity, 
the limits of which it was difficult to find, and the 
consequences of which it was, and I believe still is, 
difficult to foresee (hear, hear,)—that great visita- 
tion of Providence, the failure to a large extent of 
the potato crop in Ireland, and in many parts of Eng- 
land, which made it a great and pressing question 
with the government what conrse it was our duly to 
pursue in such an emergency towards our sovereign 
and the country; (liear;) whether it was advisable, 
from the pressure of the circumstances, to take im- 
mediate measures for meeting the threatened evij7?— 
It was impossible, with the convictions we entertain- 
ed, to abstain from adopting some course if we did 
not pretend apprehensions of scarcity for the pur- 
pose of making alterations in the corn laws, than 
which nothing could be more base and dishonorable. 
(Hear.) But you will now have the opportunity of 
judging and determining in what way I came to that 
conclusion, seeing that [ was induced to advise the 
unusual course of obtaining that information in the 
way which shall now be laid before you. I now ap- 
proach an explanation of the circumstances in 
which, early in November, the government was tem- 
porarily dissolved, and in which it was reconstituted 


; in the month of December.” 


The speaker here went into a history ui the pota’ 
to disease. 
changes in the cabinet, and then proceeded: 

“As I said before, that when atter the severe labor uf 
last session almust every hour of my time since has been 
devoted to watching chances, and reading evidence 
night and day, sv as to be able to gaard agains: a heavy 
national catamity, 1 confess it does seein hard to tin) 
inyselt the olject of accusations (loud cries of hear, 
hear) of being unfaithful to the interesis of the commu- 
nity in general, or tu any special or pecuhar interests. — 
(Hear, hear.) 1 have, over and over again, attempted 
tv define the relauou in whieh Liaink [stand towards 
parties, towards the community, and towards this 
house; and yet [ have observed tt stated, over and over 
again, that | am under some kind of persunal obligation 
to a certain party for having placed me in the office [ 
now hold. I see it over and over repeated tha! the suine 
power which elevated me is powerful envugh to displace 
ine; and Lam coustaniy menaced with me threat tha 
they will remove me from power. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
1 do affirm that there is a material mistake, both as to 
ihe extent of the obligation and the severly of the pen- 
alty. I owe no persunal obligations to any man, or to 
any body of men, for being compelled to submit tu the 
toil, and to make the sacrifices which official duty gives 


At the close, he referred to the rece! | 


ordinate a character, that it was impossible for yy. 
)toaltraet the notice of my sovereign; but during the 
ireign of his three successors, Ge rze LV... first a re. 
lgeut, and then as king Woailtam TV., and Voeetoria, 
jit has been my fate to inold some of the highest of. 
ifices in the state J have served them in critical 
times, and under diffiendt circumsta ces. They have 
each taken far too tavorable a view of the services 
I have rendered; but to each of those sovereign. | 
have said, with every feeling of dutiful and grat ful 
acknowledgment, that there was but one fav or—one 
distinction—one reward they had it in their power to 
confer—the sinple assurance that | had been a loyai 
and faithful servant. (Hear, hear.) It power have 
any value, it is because it gives increased opportu. 
nities for rendering public service. Lt is this which 
constitutes the real value of official power, and [ 
think [ can say with truth that in intention, at least, 
I have not abused it. (Hear, hear.) 1 and those 
with whom I act have tried lo use it for the promo 
tion of the public interest and the advancement of 
the common good. We cannot charge ourselves 
with having acted at variance with true principles 
of conservative policy. We cannot think that it 
was at varianc: wilh coiservative policy thal we at- 
tempted lo repair the disasters of Cibul, and lo re. 
store inthe Iudian army a spirit which had been 
checked by the misfortunes of Affghanistan. (Hear, 
hear.) We cunnot think it inconsistent with con- 
Servative policy that we labor to assuage the aniiuno- 
sities which so long prevailed between this country 
und our powerful neighbor. In the speeeh which 
‘was read to day from the throne her majesty ex- 
(presses her desire th.t the cordial undetstanding 
| which so happily exists between this country and 
‘France may always be made conducive to the pro- 
imotion of the interests of humanity, and to secure 
the peace of the world. 

It surely is not inconsistent with true conservative 
policy that we were enabled to insert that paragraph 
(hear, hear;) that we had tried not to efface the re- 
collection, the glorivus recollection, of military ex- 
ploits and great achievemens, but to extract from 
those glorious recollection everything which can 
provoke international enmity; that we have tried to 
engage in a rivalry, not on the field of blood, but on 
‘the field of honorable competition, for the advance- 
/ment of commerce and the improvement of the so- 
cial condition of mankind. (Hear, hear.) It 1s surely 
(not inconsistent with conservative puiicy that we 
‘have labored to increase the furvign trade of the 
country by removing prohibitory duties—that we 

have reduced taxation and yet have incre.sed reve- 
nue. (Hear, hear) Is it inconsis ent with a true 
conservative policy that we have discoura ed agila- 
| tion and extingrished sedition not by coercive law:, 
j but by creating an impression on the part of the 
great body of the people that we, the rieh and pow- 
;erful, ave reaty to t-ke our full share of the puntic 
'Durdens, aud reiieve thes of oppressive taxations— 
'(Hear, hear.) Whe conduct of government is an 
urduous and difficult uudertaking. [ may, withvut 
_irreverenee, be permitted to say, that, like our pliy- 
‘sical frame, our ancient constitutianis “fear.ully aod 
wonderiully made,” that it is no easy task to misure 
the narmonious and usited action of mouarehy, atl- 
tocracy, and a reformed house vl commons.  Phese 
ure the objects which we have attempted to sccou- 
piish, and | canuot think they are incousisient 
wiikka pure and eniarged conservation, (Hear hear ) 
Power for such objects 1s really va.uabie; but for my 
own part, | can say with periect trdtu that, even for 
these objects, I do not covet it. It 1s a burden far 
above my physical, infinitely beyond my intellectual 
strength The relief from it with honor would bea 
favor, aod not a punishment. But while our honor 
and a sense of publi: duty require it, I do not shrink 
from office. JI am ready to mcur its responsibilities, 
to bear its sacrifices; to confront its honorable perils; 
but | will not retain it with mutilated power and 
shackled authority. (Cheers.) 1 will not stand at 
the helm during the tempestuous night, if that helm 











me. (Hear, hear.)” 


is not allowed freely to Wwaverse, 1 will not undef 
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Fae NEN E > : Sts dame thn ep netan ee eae eartsdpeeiiesatsanacseae-aeveneoea ee 
ly BS) la ; S } > : ; rath) 3 ifference thutat an SPAIN. 
ne direct the course of the vessel by observa not Ict us see it with indifference, and thoi at a | shed 
— ve are the year 1842. (Loud erste ) Twill events, we ought to desire that this country should | Madrid, January 24. The great and agitating event 
a ry to myself the unfettered power of judging remain independent.” Mr. Guizot’s text implies | of yt tae moment mtr ea ssdensteaaaithe a | 
NZ what will be for the public inter: st. I do not desire that if the two powers could have made out Sate bed » thcatpat opposition act 1€S, ae’ onthe teas Le 
ae to be the minister of England; but while I am minis- of any violence on the part of the United States ibd acy op oe werrtage ve wee Seemmegies reac Hi 
in. ter of England [ will hold my office by no servile might have interfered by arms. “We manifest out J ehh oe saattan’ aati ee hild eienien she noah is 
Ise tenure (loud cheers); { will hold office unshack led epposition to all adjunction, violent or ee ares sailor uale oan tars cle oa e 
he by any other obligation than that of consulting the Texas to the United States, and even when tis re- it sar condhichcesly y ’ g i 
diye public interests, and providing for the public safety. public pronounces itself to be so annexed apoutaans ,voners GERMANY ai 
ry (The right hon. gentleman satdown amidst loud and ‘ously, asthe late news in the journals announce; eittiie, Reson oh, aiiotees epi ser q 
Ter continued cheering.) |you mist so express yourself as to.make it well un- 4d ervlin, Ja a Y dvidn : Dae ard onto s t nes - 
. _—Precaations. Montreal dates of the 16th | @erstood by the federal government that we cannot thing particulars S- 16 O10 tale 1S again. 7] 
~ Canes ‘sec: peel ‘behold with indifference a fact like this, and that, in| ing repeated, that the king of this country will cer- | 
yo jt say—" Ihe recent intelligence from Washington has ‘1G be nO ga Ah I ae Ps Mad cd mith par Bac ae tainly, some fine morning, astonish us by the gift of i 
ur : side n¢ . ii | ; 7 4 . » nr 
uit given birth to considerable sensation and excitement ik, rig? ple Niles rf AeA g ERE ie the |a constitution. itis said to be drawn up and only 4 
ws, here, and farther and more definite mtelligence is iF ratioce aoe pe BA gal oe scdemata Soll to await the royal signature. But for that I fear it 
“b- most anxiously looked for both from Great Britain ee! \ ayes ha sak A dg me fe . Mgt Texan | will have to wait a very longtime. It seems rather 
me: and Washington. The government contracts for the | *F ublic has foaured us. [ rely, moreover, on your |Strange, if the king has the slightest intention of 
ne transport of troops are advertised at least six weeks i 7 - on r. utibaas and ba will isla axem giving the long promised constitution, that he should 
et are ci eae Ce a ate Ne stand ot with Mr P ket otal upon this subject i demand of the government of Frankfort the abolition 
Via, to be embodied—and on the whole moustaches are ven an Fue : ay f ana Ps Ss subject, of the liberty of the pressias he® has done, for’ a’eons 
‘ed rather bristling up again. POURS: EO tier ea Peart test 344 _. {stitution without liberty of the press would be like 
meat Nova Scotia. The legislature assembles on the| ,. “/". Guizol, to Mr. de Satigny, Snguat I, gg a body without life. But] repeat again, in opposi- 
oo 15 January. Sir John Harvey in his speech, en gn the yi tn ane tems gray candle py tion to all that bas been, is, and may be’ said, that 
“i courages the colony to hope that a representative '3°S' he ene lr wee: sa , Cah. Sas Mr. Frederick William has no more intention of ac- 
# govercninent will be granted them by the crown, by this nr ionha Ms nie flan gar ang if nope cording a constitution to his peopie than he has of 
taut FRANCE. dnanepainey ot enneng Oe ORS SN rt stify (Selling off his crown and sceptre, and sitting up in 
-one : . » protest against this annexalion, at Jeast to testify businegs’es a shoemaker: ; 
er to FRENCH CHAMBERS. Relations with the U. States {ihat they could not remain indifferent to ut. Never- The government has tee inten@owert putting down 
oval On the 12:4 and 13th January, in the chamber ot theless, the opposition that the treaty met with even a cabtitan ladles: Wend, other qu eeonasenthee: Abbe 
have peers the subject oi French relations with the Uni-)in ihe United States and the decided resistauce of the abe non to-do the-same:it49 efactc-however 
ortu- ted Siates as involved by the president’s message be- senate, have happily relieved them from pronoune- that mi or three of our petty. princes sania “<r eating 
hich came the subject of debate by remarks from count ing loudly against its execution.. So that the cabi-! doms ure hardly bigger than a good Cd Fata ‘in. 
nd | Pelet de la Lozere, made for the purpose of forcing | nets of France and Enzland have obtained what they es theit cijeinal "maata ot subsistence from au- 
east, explanations trom M, de Guizot. The reply of M. | gasired by the simple course of things, without com- | seis rath bliog rer 
those Guizot was a reassertion of his doctrine of a balance promising themselves, aud reserving their action, on | Miilevonte PRG adeduilts “We Rcohvd tiay dive 
pas papa te Dinckicen Shaire: wich tohenin rnal of (tue contrary, for fuiure events, lu fact, the ques- “emigrants to the United States excite great indigna- 
nt of tion with the proposal made in the Paris Journal of tion, in all probability, is only adjourned in the Unie Handredy end thoadands of thelr #’sadiae ave 
elves Debates and advocated in the London Times, of re-| eq States. and it will reappear ere long with naw |’on ste ~ = yp pear at eie's er r 
. sad Mexico thé monarchie form of govern: OF Me paul ag = hn ak ta suffering the direst dwtress ron relying too impli- 
ciples storing to : . é; ait euergy, if the elections which are e pli citly on the lying promises of emigration agents.— 
hat it ment under some Spanish princess to be married tO] November for the presideucy sliould terminate by tte Mineiices “government really ought to take 
ve at- one of Louts Philippe a Pees family, may serve the triumph of Mr. Polk, the candidate lor the an-| oo, measures for the welfare of the poor creatures 
lo re- to indicate the dreams of Louis Philippe or of some (Hexalion party, and the competitor of Mr. Clay, who flock to their country principally on account of 
i wen of the advocates of Hereditary moparehy... The sub-/ who is the adversary of it, In the meanwhile, sity) i146 representations of people who state themselves 
Hear, ject was debated in the chamber of deputies on the you must avail yourself of every means to influence | , be its authorised agents. Our government is 
h cone 20th and 21st, M. Thiers opening with an altack Up-|the Texan cabinet, and the inflieatial memocrs Of warnaly opposed to emigration. The king himself 
pouie oo Tee reg! 9 wn vd he and, Ht Au peErvt | the legislature; to urge upon them every considera: | .on.8 time ago wrote a letter to the authorities di- 
arse uae Cie Pidkedl Ge bee ee tion which may discourage their views of auncxa-|iecting them to advise the peasants, in his name, 
which derstanding with England, On the evening of the tion, so little compatible with the dignity of an inde- | oe to quit the country, and it is now said that ef- 
ly eX- same day a cabinet council was called and on the | pendent state. ‘I'he rejection that the American \ Veetde idbesares for producing that resuitats about 
anding next, Guizoi’s speech was delivered accordingly.— | chambers have made of the treaty has entirely ex- 115 be taken, 
ry and He vindicated the policy of the goverament, and al-| onorated the president of Texas, and matters have | From the other states of this country there is no» 
ye pro- though France had been induced to first move in the | returned to their original state. We believe that | Rnteliteanne wustie eutalile: 
secure Texas affair by a note from lord Aberdeen to lord the principal business of the cabinet at Austin must | 5 SWITZERLAND 
Cowley, British iuinister at Paris, yet Guizot boldly pe to treat with Mexico, and to make that republic | 5 WiNise Vile than wive Ssic - 
~yative asserted that her movement was strictly neutral as understand the great interest she evidently has in| renter Siw ene gan) erties 
agraph belweets England and the United States, and such neu- keeping a free and independent state between her | — if tried eye a cad oohdeianad to dasih. This 
he re- tralily the government of Louis Philippe would COU and the United States. It is in this sense you will! oot i athe pL Br ais. Phverais damn: 
wry eX: tinue to adhere to in any Cunsequetces which may express yourself, and you will develope those prs Ph oo f ry 8 REL dg beep Re md 
t from arise from the Oregon contruversy. On Jan. 31, an. yations in the manner you judge best, always assur- | cil has taken rf Sgpet ey: éb W ae 
sh can amendment offered by M. Bervyer, to the reply of the ing the Texan goverument of the firm support of | Won. Generally wit Ay aR ee ‘teelide . 
chambers to the king’s speech, that “if peace should’ Prance and England.” thing but a tranquil state. J 8 
—* be disturbed by the conflicting claims of two great ' min ,, |abroad and every body expects more troudles.— 
but on Pe i Mere: Mae Og tie 5 A gipetree ta tte tart) January 17, 1845.—Mr. Guizot instructs count St.| 3 ona) arrests have Deen made. 
Avance nations, France will take care ihat no viviation shall ‘Aulaire to communicate to the British government |* ALGERIA. 
~ m Saeed 2 et sp op: ‘i aps te of Taek. the despatches to M. de Saligny, confidentially; he} 4, awful visitation overtook 3 detachment of the 
s surely ph Poe Aooye ee — ' eas "3 ee Gils or | states the concert of the governineuts to act on Freach army in the province ol Coustantine.— 
that we eae egamggren Sep aye | appbiad aa Mi Cue Mexico for the acknowledgment of Texan indepen: | wis in tne widst of a large plaim, a heavy fall of 
g of the aa “Wax venette by yeus 156, nays 234 | Perini dence. ‘snow occurred, which Coutinued two days. With- 
aie : a ‘ 7 : - . ‘ 
T aaue> amendment proposed by M. de Ruimusat was to be’ Letter of same date tu M. de Saligny, after the election jy nape protection, over ove Nuudred tell victins 
n a true discussed on February 2—viz: ‘but iu order that of Mr. Polk. —*Indepeudence ul Pexas necessary tu | to the c HELOIU Vi AND HOLLAND. 
Ai exite- these relations may be consolidated, itis necessary the political balance of America;’’ directs him to : Sik dake sidan 
r “sl thal the two governments, whilst they act in concert preseul the subject to the lexan government, ‘avec A WAR OF TARIFFS Is re vi ne wensyte I 
aa sas in circumstances mm which their titerests are Weu- yne energie croissante.” ‘The Benner (he says) " | ee — pm se Cuunlrics su 
nd pow- lical, carefully maintain in the two eee Beal a which the inteutions of the king anu his eter ri y aaa Pasa bananas spending late wiles 
santie the complete independence of their pelitical action, have been understvod and iuterpreted in sOQiwne ducu- . ig ‘ ia 'dihadte Ue-dameieedulh Noten 
- f or Mr. King and lord Coviey, American and British ments recently pudiished by the American govern- of money tu reclatus ug ° ss Gaal ay colt 
geen ministers, were preseot al the debates. ment, must be for us another motive fur lusisting I'nus <i Lat” Ne pukied ha gi « eubiy and 
without The following offictal abstracts, are all we are able , upou this point.” sigog) tole ne may a simithnt lu De driveu away am 
yur ply: to crowd into lie present number;— | Elhott is represented as the colleague of Saligny perhaps returu again tu-murrow, 
ully aud Mr. Guizot to count de St. Aulsire, January 29, 1844. in the renewed effort. “You will oe careful lo min. The commerce of Aunsterdau as increased in a very 
to pisure Lord Cowley read to him a despatch from lori Ao-: gie as hiitle as possible in your Communications the remarkavie manuer. ilu 4644 we numer of vessels 
hy, aris erdeen asking whether the French govern. vent name and policy of tne United States. lhe two go- that arrived oy'sea was 1,643, whilst so 1345 it was 
, Pnese Would give lusiruction to its envoy inthe United vernments not baving yet judged it unecessary to take 2319. All Wie expurtations increased very consid 
» seco Siates akin to those of the: British government to any official steps with respect Lo the federal cybinel, eranly especially uf’ retived sugaty of wuica the 
gusistent theirs, ‘to mauilest the opposition of his government | you must de equally reserved, and aoge10 from judg- quantity was 41,500,000 10s.: or 7,250,000 Ios. more 
ar hear ) to the project of annexation.” ‘You can inform ing of its actions or qualify tts desigs. than in 1844. du 1945 the importation of cotton, 
ut for my lord Aoerdeen that 1 will write to Mr. Pageot in the | ITALY. chiefly from ine United States, was 22,323 tales, or 
even lor — ae ee Cooee See re ed Milan, January 23. 4 trealy of commerce is about] double what ai was in 1944. This increase 18 OW ing 
brcen _ .- ares a peor te wate om iieeen | to be entered into between !,e Papal states and Rus- |to the vast develupemeut which the ye wo 
ciua 0 Lhe project, and the existing yoverument energet- | “ sah - 3 he P ; nas taken as a manulacturwmg 
ot be a ically naiite ine idea. [lt cvulu be effected only oy | 5!4- Phe basis of an >~ rangement between the Pope ltown of Hurlem 
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means of violence mors or less acknuwledged, more or | 
lesy disguised, and | repeat that it woald not sult us 
i any respect to udmit such a change without oppo- 
Sition,?? 

Letter to Mr. Pageot, February 10, 1844.—Instructs 

iM accordingly, aud proceeds: ‘But | will say fur- 
ther, that if tuis annexation was voluntary and treely 
consented to on the part of Texas, there are consid. 


and Czar are pre!’y nearly agreed upon. The et- 
fect of them 714} be tha there will be no more pro 
seculion of the Catholics in Russia, that a popish 
amb?sadoz will be maintained at the Russian court, 
and that several concessions will be inade by the 
Russian goveranent to the Catholics. 


In Naples and elsewhere railways are in progress, 





*rations, both political and commercial, which would 


bY’ tne Pope will not hear of them in his states. He 
, thinks them an invention of tt devil. 

















place. The iwhabditants even predict that it will 
soon become a formidable rival to your gigantic 


Manchester. 
me RUSSIA. 

The emperoc’s rélurn is announced at Petersburg 
on the 16ih January, from his visatto ttaly. From 
italy we have accounts vi aa amicable. interview 
petween him and the Pope ot ome, during which, 
the accounts say, various misunderstandings were ex - 
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plained, and difficulties adjusted as between the 
heads of the Roman and Greek churches, from 
which amicable relations were promised, and a spirit 
of mutual toleration was expected. The Pope, it 
was said, would in future be allowed a representa: | 
tive at St. Petersburg. St. Petersburg accounts of 
the above date read thus—‘One great object of our 
government is to have all Catholics converted to the 
Greek church. To bring about conversions, all; 
measures are employed—corruption-——persuasio1— 
intimidation—and_ brutality—of the last perhaps 
more than any other. Great success is the reward 
of the exertions of the government. Whole villages 
abandon the Catholic faith en mass; within the last 
few weeks not less than 10,000 have conformed to 
to the Greek church.” 

{Such is political Christianity. ‘The religion of 
this world.”’} 

The Circassian war is continued. Several severe 
engagements have lately occurred, mostly resulting 
in favor of the Russians, but in some instances their 
forces have been handled very severely by the moun- 
taineers. ‘It 1s whispered that the government is in 
great want of money, and it 1s added that it intends 
to apply for a Joan in England, and is providing an 
immense quantity of platina to offer as security.— 
But would it not be easier to sel] the platina than to 
offer it as security? That there isa want of money is 
very natural, for the emperor spends enormously, 
and taxation is not quite so profitable as in England.” 











RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 





The general impression was widely diffused on the 
first arrival of the news by the Cambria, that every 
thing in Europe was assuming a pacific aspect.— 
That impression has considerably abated during the 
week however, and the idea at present seems to be, 
thatas respects the Oregon question, the prospect 
of an adjustment is as remote as it ever has been.— 
And that as it respects the appearances of hostile 
measures, they are decidedly, though quietly ac- 
cumulating. ‘True the minister replies to the en- 
quiries of our government as to purposes for which 
these are designed, that they are not intended for 
America—but his reply is rather gingerly, and 
though Mr. McLane assures Mr. Buchanan that he 
places the fullest confidence in Lord Aberdeen’s ve- 
racity, yet—the plain English of the diplomatic equi- 
vocations with which these assurances are accom pa- 
nied, is, that in fact he does not believe one word 
of it. 

The orators in parliament and the British press 








he was bent upon taking exclusive possession of “ALL 
OF Oregon” He will be apt to discover in the end, that 
by relinquishing the power of negotiation to the exteut 
1¢ has done in the case—by closing up the avenues, and 
referring the whole subject to legislative action—he has 
nu longer the coutre! he might wish for in the premises. 

The leading editorial of the Richmoad Enquirer 
of the 18th, co::mences thus: 

“The whigs seem resolved to stake the fortunes of 
their party upon the arbitration question”—which 
the article goes on to assign the paternity of, to J 
Watson Webb, (editor of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer,) and says that they admit that they found 
it would not go down with their own party. ‘‘The 
whig presses however are still levelling their arms 
at the administration from this tower of arbitration,” 
on which the article proceeds to turn its batteries as 
being ‘tan insidious weapon against the safety and 
well-being of republican institutions” —which should 
be ‘arrested at once”—and to that end after spend 
ing a volley at the National Intelligencer, and fling- 
ing a scattering shot at all the other whig journals, 
the editor brings up, as a specimen of his whole 
train of ratillery, and as “speaking the opinion of 
we are sure the whole democratic party of the 
Union, and of many of the other party who can see 
some good in a democratic administration”—an edi- 
torial article from the Augusta (Georgia,) Constitu 
tionalist, heartily approving of the rejection of arbi- 
tration in the case, and expressing the belief that 
this country could not come out of an arbitration 
without being shorn of her territorial rights. 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 19th, concludes 
its leading editorial by saying ‘‘we have not falter- 
ed at all in cur confident hopes of a pacific and ho- 
norable settlement”—(of the Oregon dispute.) 

Their second editorial of the same paper—says. 
‘“‘we have always contested that free trade was the 
great peace maker of nations—and that, without 
any other inducement, it would in itself, lead to an 
amicable adjustment of the Oregon difficulty.” 

‘Free trade will prove ten times more advantage- 
ous to England, even than the whole of Oregon, and 
in six months her manufactures would reap more 
advantage from having twenty per cent. duties, than 
from all her colonies and expectations upon this con- 
tinent.” 














NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 

















DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 


The American Minister at Paris. 
Legation of the United States, 





at once take the tone thus given out by their govern- 
ment, end although certainly fully prepared before, 
for a formidable naval movement, concentrated 
with a view to some operation at the ensuing spring, 
yet all these it seems were not adequate. Additional 
naval appropriations are asked for—and an addition 
of 14,0U0 men for the army—singular—significant 
demonstrations those, of pacific purposes. 
strongly reminded us of the fact, that—rue Lion 
NEVER FAILS TO CROUCH BEFORE HE SPRINGS 

The debate which has occurred this week in ‘the 
United States senate, evinces that practical obser- 
vers of European policy consider the danger of a 
war with Eugiand relative to Oregon by no means 
as yetubviated. That is certainly and seriously our 
own apprehension. 

We fear that President Potx has depended far be- 
yond the line of safety upon the alterations which je 
contemplates iu the American tariff, as an inducement 
with the British governmeut for abanduning their pre- 
tevsion to Oregoa. ‘Vhe inducement will aot be off red 
tv Great B.itain in any such form by the American pev- 
ple us will subject them to either the imputation or sus 
picion of purchasing a settlement of the Oregon dispute 
b. paying a price to Bugiand in commercial or tariff 
si.pulations. ‘I'he idea of inaking a barter of ‘low du- 


This | 


Paris, January 4, 1846 

Sir: I have the honor to call the attention of your 
excellency to the following paragraph from the Lon- 
don Times, of the ist instant: 

“Mr. Calhoun and Mr. King, stated in their offi- 
cial correspondence, with an assurance that has ne- 
ver been equalled, that they received from the king 
of the French, a pledge that France would offer no 
opposition to the work they bad in hand. That 
statement was utterly false; for, although France, 
like England, did not conceive that her interest in 
the province or state of Texas was sufficiently strong 
to justify a declaration of war against the aggressor, 
she did protest as energetically as Engiand, against 
the viol stion of those priuciples which are the basis 
and the safe—zuard of international relations.” 

Upon the decency of such language so applied, or 
of the taste which tolerates ut, if is nol my purpose 
to animadvert. This is not the first time that the 
. veracity of my despatches and of those of the late 
distinguished secretary of state of the United States, 
has been assailed in the same quarter, in terms of 
gross outra:e 1 would continue to treat such cal. 
umnies withthe contempt they deserve, did they 
not receive some sanction from their re-publication 





ties” for “high latitudes” of territory, is too repulsive a 
form for any American administration even tu veniure | 
to suggest tor the consideration or acceptance of an | 
American people. ‘The one is a territurial question—it is | 
suseep ible of peaceable and honorable adjustmen:, and | 
has arrived at that crisis when the honor of both nations | 
is deeply implicated. ‘The inducemen's to remain at, 
peace, are, we hope, too powerful, and, to intelligent and 

Christian statesmen, such as both nations profess to be | 
governed with, too imperative to justily either in precipi- | 
tating the world into a state of fearful war. They must 

bring up their minds to a contemplauon of the subject. 
in all its bearings and issues, without attempting to in. 

woive it in other questions foreizn to it, with any 

hope of evading its responsibilities, 


in the Journal des Debats of this morning, a paper 
which, if not official, is, from its character and re 
lations stamped with a certain degree of authority. 
The respect which | owe to myself, and still more 
that which is due to my government, will not justify 
me in permitting such charges, thus persisted in, and 
thus re—produced, to pass any longer uncontradicted, 
The courtesies of private life, not to speak of those 
due to public station, aust not be vioiated with con- 
tinued impunity. 


Your exceilency wil perceive that Mr, Calhoun’s | 


‘ ‘ 
WBICD 


published despaich of the 12th August, 1344, 


The tariff question ' Obviousiy reierred to in the paragraph copied by | ed responsible t 





would the French government take steps in the 
slightest degree hostiie, or which would give to the 
United States just cause of complaint, the despatch 
referred to contains the following language: 

“I have laid your despatch, No. 1, before the pre. 
sident, who instructs me to make known to you that 
he has read it with much pleasure, especialiy the 
portion which relates to your cordial reception by 
the king, and his assurance of friendly feelings to. 
wards the United States. The president, in particu. 
lar, highly appreciates the declaration of the king, 
that in no event any steps would be taken by his go. 
vernment in the stightest degree hostile, or which 


would give to the Untied States just cause of com. 
plaint. It was the more gratifying from tie fact, 
that our previous information was calculated to 


make the impression that the governmeut of France 
was prepared to unite with Great Britain ina joint 
protest against the annexation of Texas, and a joint 
effort to induce our governinent to withdraw the 
proposition to annex, on condition that Mexico should 
be made to acknowledge her independence. He is 
happy to infer from your despatch that the informa- 
tion as far as it relates to France, is, in al} probabil- 
ity, witout foundation.” 


To the joint effort to induce Texas to withdraw 
her proposition to annex, my despatch had not allu- 
ded, and I am not aware that any protest, jc int or 
single, against the annexation of ‘Texas, has ever 
been presented to the American government. 

A little further on the preference ente rtained by 
the French government for the continued indenen- 
dence of Texas is alluded to in these terms: 

“You are right in making the distinction between 
the interest of France and England in reference to 
Texas, or rather, I would say, the apparent interests 
of the two countries. France cannot possibly have 
any other than commercial! interests in desiring to 
see her preserve her separate independence, while it 
is certain that England looks beyond, to political in- 
terests, to which she apparently attaches much im. 
portance.” 


This despatch has now been before the public for 
more than a year, and although the subject of it has 
been referred to in convetsation with your excellen- 
cy, and has been discussed in the chambers, when if 
my memory serves me well, both the concerted ac- 


~ {tion and the conjectured protest were disciaimed, | 


have never received the slightest information from 
the French government that iis statements were 
questioned. The positive allegations of the para- 
graph | have quoted, conveyed in language of char- 
acteristic Coarseness which should uot be lightly ap- 
plied to men who have in eminent and responsible 
stations, long possessed the confidence of their gov- 
ernment and country, having been conspicuously re- 
produced in a leading Ministerial paper, under the eye 
of the French government, to reiain sitent any long- 
er were tO iuanilest an unwortny indifference to pri- 
vale reputa:ion a8 weil as pubsuec cousideralion.— 
The forumer has never vefore oven ass tied; when the 
latter can be with impunity, 1 can no louger serve 
my country with honor and imopunity. 

I feel it my duty then, vefore giving a public con- 
tradiction tu these charges, al Guce tw tequest your 
excellency tu enable me lo -iate, thal they have nol, 
in the slivhtest degree, the aulhorily or sanction of 
the French government. Whatever feeling may 





have been excited by recent pogttical trausactions, | 
| Cannot Dut persuade mysell thal it will give your ex- 
Ccellency great pieasire prowmpliy lo exonorace frou 
such unworthy accusations a disliiguisued ciuzen, 
who has occupied the Muol eguucol stalivns, liciuds 
wg that of vice president vl tue Unitcu Siates, 43 
well as hiun who has tue honor iv ve iewr Cepresth 
lative near Ais Majesty the King ot the French. 
lavail myselt vi this occasion to reuew to your 
}exXcellency tie assurance of my high Coustde.a toi 
Wi. kh KING. 
His exceileney M. Guizor, minister of foretyn a 


fairs. 


[TRANSLATION. } 
Department of foreign affairs cabinet. 
(PRIVATE. ) 
Sir: | have receives the letier which you did me 
the honor to write to me oo the 4th of this moatn, 
pand J hasten to reply tout. Pie Journal des Debats 's 
nol i ahy Manoer the orgad +! tite government o! 
the king, whiet cansu uid nul, be cousider 
, whalis published iherem, whether 





; 
» BHU Gt 


is une peculiarly inappropriate to be introduced nere for the Journal des Debats, is egregiously perveried, so; for articies e nanaling ixou that Journal itseil of 


many, many reasons;—one, not the weightiest, bu: tie 
must immediate of those reasuns is the obvious one, one 
conclusive we should think in itself, that upon the issue 
of the Oregon dispute, that is upon war or peace, depends 
vastly the rate of what a tariff ought to be ar. 

We said a few lines above that we feared that Presi- 
deut Pots had depended too far upon a repeal! of the 
tariff of 1642, for preserving peace with Hagiand, whilst 


that the charge of audacious falsehood, 


stigmatized, rests, to say the least, upon a rash mis- 
statement. 


Noticing in a summary way the information of my 
having received satisfactory assurances that, though 
preferring the independence of Texas, in no event 


: with which | those borrowed from tureign journals. | add, that, 
that eminent statesman and myself are so coarse ly | 


in regard to the question of Lexas, at the sae Ume 
that the goverment of the king fas pursued We 
course which seemed lo M in coumruily with ue 
views of a wise policy and the interests ot France, 
it has never had as you have already received the 





assurance, the iuieiiion of duing any thing nostile Lo 
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the United Siates, or which might give to them a 


just su jeet of complaint. I take pleasure in re- 

peating it to you. 
Receive, [ pray you, sir, the renewed assurance of 

my high consideration, GUIZOT. 
Paris, Jan 9. 


Legation of the U S. Paris, Jan. 9, 1846. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge your excel- 
lency’s note f this morning. My letter was not 
written upon the assu-nption that the Journal des 
Debats ‘was the organ of the government of his ma- 
jesty,’ although in the very article copied, that jour. 
nal is qualified as the ‘priscipal organ of the French 
goverument.’—Its object, as stated, was to vindicate 
my reputat on, public and private. and grossly as- 
sailed under the very eye of the French government, 
in a place and form which gave to the calumny a 
certain degree of authority before the world. I pre- 
sume therefore, that in marking your ole ‘private,’ 
(particulier,) it is not intended by your excellency 
that it 1s not to be used by me in any manner which 
| might think proper to attain that end. 

| avail myself of this occasion to renew to your 
excellency the assurance of my high consideration. 

WM. R KING. 

His excellency M. Guizor, minister of foreign af- 

fairs. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


mene 





Pennsytyanta.—Internal Improvements. Great ef- 
forts are being made »y three several interests of the 
state, to carry certain measures now pending before 
the legislature. The central interests, led by the 
Philadelphians are urgent for the success of a con- 
tinuous railroad, to connect that city with Pittsburg 
and the great west,—so as to avoid the delay and 
transhipments required upon their present state im- 
provements between those points. Pittsburg and 
the western people have no objection to this project, 
other, than that they consider it as an attempt to pre- 
vent the Baltimore and Ohio railroad from being 
extended to that part of the Ohio. The latter ex- 
tension they are exceedingly anxious to ensure. A 
bill to allow the said extension has been warmly de- 


the other—was last week defeated by a very close 
vole in the senate,—but was next day reconsidered 
and is yet pending. 

The success of the latter, or southern route, would 
be hopeless, but for the aid of the northern section of 
the state, which have their project also at issue and 
that is also opposed by the Philadelphia or central 
section, as affurding a channel by which the trade of 





York and Boston. This northern interest would be 


. ° ‘ ! 
bated for some weeks, first in one house and then in 


Consuls. ‘The president of the United States has | hopeless of success but for the aid of the southern 
recognised Seth Bryant as consul of the republic of ;and western sections. Numerous public meetings 
Ecuador for the port of Boston. ‘are being held in each of the sections, and every 


, } ; : : J 
Bearers of despatches. Amongst the contingent ex- i Sonemstnineniet Eenaees to secure success to their 
penses of the a pts shown by a ly ol | The bill for incorporating a company to construct 
Savadde wenn: ria tine tte a ai ie allel [ railroad ti connect the city of Piladelphia with 
ollo S: on Bory “ > tind 
Teophilus Fisk, editor of the U. S. Journal, bearer | sin gba the senate of Pa. on the 24th inst., 
of despatches to Berlin and back, $1,391; G. D, | 49©9 <9) Bays 9 


Thompson, bearear of despatches to Mexico and | 
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“Should the measures proposed at the present 

session for the augmentatiun of the revenue be adopt- 
ed, the committee think, that the total receipts into 
the treasury for succeeding years, will not fall short 
rof $950,000. 
_ “*And if so, the annual surplus, after paying the 
interest upon the present funded debt, and the ex- 
penses of the government, will be nearly one huodred 
thousand dollars. 

“In this view of the financial condition of Mary- 
land, and in expectation that the revenue bill re- 
ported, will pass, the committee consider it their 
duty to recommend the only step, which will ena- 
ble us to do that, which is believed to be our impe- 
rative duty to do, whenever we are able; they mean 
that, the interest in arrear shall be funded, made 
principal of, bearing some reasonable rate of inte- 
revt, and the interest thereafter, paid, regularly as 
it bocomes due. 
| “It is estimated that the interest which will be in 
arrear on the first day of July next, up to, and in- 
'clusive of which, it is proposed to fund, wil] not 
much, if any, exceed twelve hundred thousand dol- 
Jars, and if so, the additional annual charge upon 
| the treasury, will still leave us at the end of every 
year in possession of a surplus, which may be in- 








j 


the state as well as of the great west, would be di- CTeased by such judicious measures of retrench- 


verted from their own emporium, towards New| Ment, as may be suggested and a oe the 
| present and succeeding sessions of t 


e legislature.” 
The question whether to fund the arrearages of in- 


terest, is then examined by the committee. The 
whole questicn of resuming payments depends upon 
that. Unless funded, the committee think it would 
lake twelve years to pay off those arrearages,—all 
of which time the state’s credit must remain below 
par. They conclude by recommending, that the 
interest on the state debt which sball be due on the 
Ist of July next, should be funded, and a bill to that 
effect has accurdingly been reported by the commit- 





back, $1.814; W. M. Watterson, agent to Buenos | es sey ep tnalmnce gs Mr. nrc Ri hei 
Ayres, $10,000; Duff Green, agent to Mexico and pa me wegen ae means, on a ook mee - 
Texas, $1,000; Delazon Smith, on account as agent | eee agian vepornee FP | 
to Quito, and all along shore, $800; A. Yell, bearer. finances ce state. It is an able and satisfactory | 
of despatches to Texas and back $833; R. E. Green, fees ell ‘te eA at present for only a brief’ 
expenses to Mexico 197; W. S. Parrott, special | , , . 
sand, $3,076; John Hogan, special agent, do 205. The report very prudently discards all partizan | 
: = comparisons, and is confined to strict history as it) 
respects the past. Four years have elapsed, since | 
NAVAL JOURNAL. the state first failed to neet the payments upon her 
The Warren U.S. sluop of-war, was at Panama | obligations—-say froin Ist Jan., 1842. The circum- | 
onthe 12th January. stances which led to that event,—the want of time- | 
ly or effectual meusures, to obviate it, and the accu- | 
mulated evils which its arrival inflicted, are advert- | 
ed to,—and accounted for. ‘The difficulties incident 
to the task for the first time for many years thus 
imposed upon the state, of bringing into operation a 
system of state taxation, and of adjisting that sys- 





The Yorktown, U. S. ship recently captured, on 
the coast of Africa, the schooner Patuxent, on sus- 
picion of being engaged in the slave trade. Both ves 
sels put ito Bermuda, and are hourly expected at 
New York. 





The Texan navy. No little indignation is being jtem sO as to insure Its being sustained by public opin- 
evinced by many of the public joursels, ata move- | 1", Sv influential in our system of government, tells 
diaat rer a in congress, and which s ne of the pub- | ve Whole tale; and when duly considered, exoner- 

s: he 


lications assert, is urged by some of tie members of | 2'€8 the people of Maryland from any other censure 
the eabinet—that is to incorporate the Texian navy that of a timely precaution—for which they have 
(or rather the officers of the late Texian navy, for sat pred Rane eel ee wa eins CN78 ROME HEM 
of their few ships itis believed scarce a remnant is rh 4 lt ” 7: pas Sin agi pes Sara 
remaining), to intrude said Texian officers into our mi Gn: pal wlan Seteke ct get abi snatenell 
existing naval establishment, allowing them to grade | 7© Bvanctal measures which were udally 
5 eye . . to, wili enable the state to resuine payment during 
according to their Texian commissions. ‘ nt ith fair ‘nenect “of faithfully 
The effect of this would be, to place ‘‘commodore eee ane SoS a Ce ee ee ee 
1€ €2C week . maintaining the state credit for the future, proceed to 
Moore,” of said navy, for instance, who qguitted the exhibit. 
service of tre United States a few years since as a They state the annual interest posable 
junior officer fur a fureiga service far over the beads on the state debt ris 
of offi-ers who were then his seniors, and who have Or, in jact (deducting the tubacco ware- 
remained faithful to enna country and oo our) house item,) 4 651 $21 16 
own colors ever since. hen coinmodore Porter Usual expeuses of the goverument, &c. 188,653 U2 
proposed to return to our navy to the grade he had 
resigned thereirom, he was denied that power. It 
has been rightly said that no man should claim what 
bis country rightl, refused to commodore Porter. 
Belonging to this subject, is the fullowing official 
document. 


$655,421 16! 





Amount of the annual demand op the 


treasury for 1346 $350,474 18 





Estimated receipts during the year 1846. 
From ordinary sources of re- 





“Department of war and marine, venue $281,400 
Washington, ( Texas), May 14, 1843. From direct and income tax 475,000 
“Sirn—Your communication of the 20th ultimo, | From stamp tax 40,000 
reporting yourself to the cepartment for duty at! From tax on insurances, le- 
Galveston, has been received, and | have to say, iu gacies, estates 44,000 
reply, that the step taken by post captain E. W.| Qn officers, &c. 
Moore, late comianding, Aas left the republic without | From Susquehanna railroad 20,00 J 
“Navy, and by consequence, :endered tt necessary to} From Susq. and ‘Tide Water 
dispense with the services of the officers heretotore Canali Co. 67,056 


~~ 


allached to the same, smee there is po service in 
Which they can be employed, nor any means oul of Making total of receipts 
Which they can be paid. Lt 18 cue, therefore, that | Deduct demands as above 
they inay seek, in the civil walks of iile, the re- 

Wards to which their services entitie them, &. Balance in favor of the treasury 
ve | have the honor to remain, with every respect, Add the balance ta treasury at the 
Jour obedient servant, G. W. HILL, commencement of the fiscal year 
** Seeretury of war and marine. 


“George C. Banner, esq. iate teulenani Hexan | Estimated balance at close of the 
Navy, Guivestuu.” | fiscal year 


$927,456 00 
$50,474 18 





76,381 82 
158,257 00 

















! $235,238 82 


tee, together with provisions for resuming and main- 
taining payments from that period. 

The stale debt, exclusive of the bonds held by the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad company not yet used, 
and which that company are amply competent and 
bound to produce the interest on, when used, amounts 
to $11,986,784 98. 

The sinking fund, is in active operation (has di- 
minished this indebtedness between one and a quar- 
ter and one and a half millions of dollars, and) 
would, without further enactments or resources than 
are now operating, discharge the whole debt in thir- 
ty-five years. 

‘The committee having (as we conceive) very pru- 
dently and cautiously confined themseves to the 
lowest figure of our existing resources, proceed to 
glance at capabilities and resources which are like- 
ly to very materially aid the revenue and expe- 
dite the period at which Maryland will be free of 
debt, and yet in the enjoyment of canals, railroads, 
and improvements from which revenue to the govern- 
ment and prosperity to the community will be as 
certain, 35 any event in the future can be fairly 
claimed to be. ; 

The question was warmly discussed at a previous 
session of the legislature, whether the state should, 
as Pennsylvania did, attempt to resume payment be- 
fore the condition of the treasury or the exisiing re- 
venue laws strictly authorised the measure. Peon- 
syivauia took the precipitate course,—resumed at 
grvat rick, and maintained payment only by undue 
ciforts anc anticipatioas of her revenue,——which to 
iuis moment, if we mistake not, are considered not 
quite adequate. Maryland statesmen allowed Penn- 
sylvania to win the eciat of first resumipg—content- 
ing themselves with pursuing measures to insure 
(hat the treasury was in condition to resume, and 
thal the reve.ue was adequate to sustain payments 
after they should resume. 

Toat period has arrived. We congratulate our 
fellow citizens most heartily. 

Lovisiana.—Uhnited States Senator. The legisla- 
ture uf Louisiana oo the 16th instant, proceeded ‘by 


joint ballot to elect a senator to succeed Mr. Bar- 


row, (whig,) whose term expires on the 4th of 
March eusuig. The whigs offered no candidate, 
but generally voted for Mr. Grymes. Gen. S. W. 
Downs, received 77 votes and is elected. Mr. 
Grymes 45 votes, Mr. Sparrow 1; Mr. Hunt 1. 





Inptana. The auditor's report gives the revenues of 
this staie as folluws: 





Ou hand, Nov. 1844, ‘ $371,746 44 
Received, Nov. 1844 to Noy. 1345, 132,413 76 
Total means, $1,504,160 20 
Expenses, 744,982 80 
Balance on had, Nov. 2845, $759,177 40 


{t wiil be understood that this is mostly state scrip, 
which passes out of circulation by this process. In ra- 
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lation to the debt of the state, the issues of bonds were: 








August, 1832, to Feb, 1842 $15,111,000 
Canceled: , 2631000 
Total, $12,480 000 
The bank p1ys Interest on 1,390 000 
Debt on which state owes interest, $11,090,000 


The interest due, and the annual amount falling due 
is as follows: 
Interest due. Jan. 1846. 
On $100,000 Wabash and Erie Canal 
bonds for 5 years, at 6 per cent, 
On $36,000 at 7 per cent. for 3 years 


Annual amount. 
$20,000 $6000 


8,520 252) 


So much for Europe. The total amount of the impor 
tation and exportations for the differe:it states of \meri- 
en-is 461 000.000; for Africa 42 G00 000; f +r Asia, 55 000 - 
00); a d for the French colonies, including Algiers, 250,- 
0,000. In the American divisions, and the Usited 
Srates figure for 133,000,000 of importations, and 102, 
000,006 of exportations—total, 435,000.090. ‘Thus the 
Unired S ates transact more com.verce with France than 
any ovher country in the world, even than England. The 
importations from the United Sates consist of cotton en 
laine for 973 milligns. t bacco for 22 mil ions, and other 
articles 0! inferior importance. Tne exp rtations consist 
of silk ¢issus for 49 millions; linen tissue for 17 millions; 
cotton fissus for 6 millions; lace for 3 mi'iions; wines for 
3 milliuns, and other articles of lesser isnportanee. 

{Hunt’s Magazize. 





a half, 
On $10,954,000, for 5 years at 5 per 
cent, 


Total, 


$2,777 32) $556,220 
Total debt, Jan. 1816. 
Bonds on which state has to pay in- 


terest, : ‘ 
Bonds on which the bank pays in- 
terest, ’ 
Interest which will be dve Jan. Ist, 





$11,098.000 
1,290,009 


2.777320 


Six per cent, treasury 10tes outstan - 


ing. 491,435 
Interest now due on six per cent, trea- 

sury notes (estimated) « - 147,000 

ive per cent, treasury notes oatstand- 

ing, 441,325 
Interest now due on five per cent, trea- 

sury notes (estimated) €9,000 
Loan from tlie bank, under act of Jan. 

15, 1844, 56900 


$16,462,080 
The amount of interest to be paid annnally on the 
foregoing debt, is as follows, to wit: 
Interest on bonds as above stated, 
Interest on six per cent, treasury notes, 
Interest on per cent, truasury noes, 


Total, $607,772 

The auditor states: In the last four )care, the state of 
Indiana has raised, by the direct tax upon the persons 
and property of her citizens, the sum of $1,156,009, be- 
sides deffaying the expenses of collection, which may be 
estimated at $70,000 more—thus making the requisition 
wee the tax-paying population amount to more than 
$300,900 per annum. During the same period she has 


$556 .220 
29.486 
22,066 


the shape of six per cent. treasury notes, as will be seen 
by reference to the preceding part of this report, upwards 
on eleven hundred thousand dollars—a fact to » hich her 
people may appeal in vindication of the fair fame of the 
state from the odium of repudiation. Her obligations to 
her own citizens, to the amount of more than two mil- 


lions of dollars, have, in the embarrassed state of her | 


finances, not only justified but rendered imperative, a 
temporary postponement of the claims of her foreign 
creditors. 


The census of 1845, brings up the population of Indi- | and villages, and innumerable clearances are sentiered | 


ana, to 800,000. In 1840, 1 was 681,000. Her produc- 


2,738,500 547,700 | 


Tue Universat Yankee Nariox.—A writer in the 
| London Times, says: 

| “No European politician can look forward.to the power 
(of the Unitred'S:ates within the present century but with 
ithe most appalling prospects. 

n 1830 a census of the people was taken, 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 


FIRST SESSION. 








SENATE. 


Fesrvuary 12. The consideration of the severa} 
resolutions before the senate for giving notice to 
Great Britain of the termination of the Oregon con. 
vention and the joint resolution from the house to 
the same effect was resumed. 

Me. J M. Cl yton, of Del., arose and addressed the 
senate al length. ; 

Mr. Hannegan, next obtained the floor and on his 
motion, the senate went into executive session, and 
thereafter adjourned till Monday next, the 16th. 


Fespruary 16. The vice president laid before the 
senate a report from the bureau of engineers with 
the estimates of expenses to fortify Key West. 

Elijah White. ‘The bill for the relief of Elijah 
White was taken up in committee of the whole. 

Mr. Pearce said that the petitioner, Elij. White, repre- 
sents that he was appointed sub-agent for the Indians 
west of the Rocky mountains in 1842; in pursuance 
of instructions from the war department he procede 
ed in the spring of that year to Oregon, a band of 





) and the number were, 12,900,000 

i In 1849 it was again taken; the nu- ber 
then were, 17 000,000 
Tn 185), at the same rate, there will be, 21,083,333 
Tn 1360, 34 118 055 
i In 1870, 48,270,059 
68,292,184 


| In 1830, 
'Tn 1896, 96 619.364 
| In 1900, 137, 102.513 
| Fifty-seven years is a long period in the life of man 
‘but “very litle in the lite of nanons. As lias been al 
| ready stated, great individual] misery occurs in this illre- 
‘gulated haphazard system of emigration, ‘The immigrant 
iis fleeced under the profession of advice and assistance. 
| ‘To the state it makes no didurence,—it ig So much money 
imported, if in the hauds of the fleecers, as much a: if 
\it had remnined with the fleeced; and let itbe remem- 
-bered that this mass of ‘increase arises from the residue 
of those who reach the far west—it counts none of the 
dead in the wav3 none, who, as soon as landed on the 


quays at New York, beg the means of returniag, whict: | 


in the year 1842 amounted to 10,000 from that port only. 


The limited knowledge-and experience of the bulk of| 
mankind may lead them to conclude that there 13 no} 


-roum for sach an immense population. Read what a 
| Wise man has written, before forming such an opinion, 
‘speaking of the Mississippi basin only:— 

“This vast extent of very fertile territory, in which riv- 
ers navivable. for 3.090 miles upwards from the ocean 


hold their vourse, extends from the lakes of Canada on | 
contributed toward the payment of her debt existing in| the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south and from | OUC® ined. 


highlands of the All:ghany and Cumberland Ranges on | 


tie east, to the Rocky Mountains far to the westward. 
_ ‘The greatest labor of Hercules, the noblest deeds re- 
'corded of nan in ancienter modern history, sink to 
naught when compared with the doings of Brother Joua- 
i than. 
“Tt was but as yesterday when he first stood on the 
-highest summit of the Alleghany range, and gazing down 
-upon the ilimitable western wilderness, bo dly resulved 

to people the whole extent; and already cities, and towns 


‘over nearly a million of square miles. True to this pur- 


emigrants in company, from Western Missouri; in 
| 1845, he returned at the request of the Oregon legis. 
\Jature, as a bearer of despatches, and was robbed 
fon his way by the Pawnee Indians. His clain is 
i set up under the 17th section of the act of 1834, 
regulating intercourse with Indian tribes, which pro- 
vides that if Indians of any tribe, in amity with the 
| United States, shall destroy property of any person 
lawfully within their territory, its amount. shall 
be deducted from the annuity of said tribe, if the 
tribe are in® the receipt of any annuity, and that the 
party shall be guarantied an eventual indemnifica- 
tion. An examination of the law, Mr. P. said, will 
show that Mr. White ts not entitled to indemnity.— 
|The terms of the law of 1834 do not inelude the 
country west of the Rocky mountains; and its spirit 
excludes it. That law reguires foreigners to obtain 
passports from the war departinent, to enable them 
;to go into such [ntiin couniey, aud imposes fines 
| and penalties on transgressors, & , ond, therefore, if 
| applicable to the Oregon lerritory, requires that the 
agents of the Hudson Bay Company should be at 
their merchandise forfeited, and them- 
'selves ejected. It was not intended. therefore, to 
‘operate beyond the Rocky mountains, and the ap- 
| pointment of Mr. White seers to be clearly illegal. 
| Moreover, the law organizing the Indian department 
| provides that every Indian agent shall reside within 
| his agency and not leave it without permission. 
| On motion of Mr. Atchison, the bill was laid on 
i the table for the present 
Oregon notice. At one o’clock, the senate resumed 
the consideration of the special order, being the 
| joint resolution of the committee on foreign relations 





| 
j 


~ ° — i . , ° ° ° ° ° o ; su igo a , mifcad © 
tion is increased in a far greater ration, and what is of | pose, Jonathan is progressing in a ratio of increase never | proposing to give notice to Great Britain, of the an 


the highest importance, prices are more remunerative 
this season than they have been in seven years. ‘he 
additiona! profit on the crops of Indiana for this season 
over the last, is estimated at $8,000,000. ‘This gain is 
spread all through that state, giving both inercased abili- 
ty and increased disposition to pay. An Indiana paper 
(the Madison Banner) estimates the agricultural produc- 
tion of the state in 1845, us follows: 
Our wheat crop is worth, 

Our hogs are worth 

Corn, rye, oats, barley, flaxseed, &«. 
Horses, cattle, lumber, &c. 


Total. 


&3,000,000 
4,000,009 
5,000,000 

$ 000,000 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
CoMMERCE OF FRANCE IN 1844.—It appears that the 


official returns of the commerce of France for 1844. have 
lately been published, and ere of a very satisfactory 


a 





character. ‘They present the following results: 
Importa- Exporta- Jvtal. 
tions. tions. 
Millions Millions Millions 

‘ of franks. of francs. of f-uncs. | 
England, 145 144 239 
Sardinian states and 

Austria. 119 95 205 
Switzerland, 97 106 203 
Belgium, 126 54 179 
German Association, 

(Z liverein) 83 72 155 
Spain, 4] ]u2 146 
Italy, (Sicily, Tuscany 

and Rome,) 42 40 $2 
Russia, 63 17 80 
Turkey and Greece 45 20 65 
Lvuw cow tries, (Neth 

erlands,) . 29 19 43 
Hanseatic towns, 13 23 36 
Sweder, Norway, and 

Denmark, 22 qa 26 
Portugal, 2 4 t 


$20,000,000 | 


| before equalied, and in the course of a century, at the 
| presen! increment, this great and most fertile field for the 
exterision of the human race will contain a progeny ex- 
ceeding the whole of the population of Europe.”—[Mat 
‘thews’s Emigration Fields, p. 55. 
| I]t remains to say something of the Canadas and the 
| North American British colonies. 
| Durham—a Sydenham—a Bagot, and a Metcalfe, have 
delayed the separation of the former from the mother 
‘country. Sull never let it be forgotten that as wise a 
'manas any one ot them, and who persunaily knows 


these couutries—Lord Ashburton, when, bearing the 
- ) 


roud mast 


the Commous, proposed offering to the Canadas their in- 
'Cependence, declaring tt better to do so without a useless 
expeiciture of blood and treasure, and that it had better 
be done previous to such circumstances occurring than 
'afier wards; that this forethought was correct there Is no 
idoubt. Lord St. Vincent, was to his dying hour adverse 
‘to retaining thein. See his opinions as stated by L -rd 
Brougham in his publ.c character, p. 41, Edinburg Re 
view. April, 1839, vol. 69; also Brenton’s Life of Lord 
| St. Vincent. ‘The Canadas once indepeudeat and vther 
'culonies would soon adopt t ie exampie, and not long af- 
ter would join the Federal Government of the United 
States.” 

RAILROAD IRON MANUPacToRY at ‘TRENToN.—Mr 
| Cooper, at ‘Trenton, is fitting up his iron woorks for roll- 
ting rails. ‘lhe mill is to 
| May next. A contract, the Gazetie of that place says, 
| has already been mide with the Camden and Amboy 
‘railroad company for 20 0 tons, and we are intormed 

hat propositions have been made from other companies 
Itis expected that the works will produce thirty tons 
daily. About one hu dred aad fifty additional hands 
will be employed. 

SrEaMBoaTs.—There were built in the cities of Louis- 
ville, New Albany and Jeffersonville, during the pasi 
year, forty two steamboats, with an aggregrate tonnage 
of 10625 tons, and at a evs of $630,000. Louisville 
huilders furnished 6 591 tons; New Albany 3,612; and 
Jeffersunville 422 tons. 





The Wisdom of a! 


of Alexander Biring, when a member of 


be in operation by the Ist of 


inulment of the conventional abeyance of the 
| exclusive dominion over the Ovegon territory by the 
| American government, provided for by the treaty of 
| 1827, and the resolutions of Messrs. Hannegan, Cal- 
| houn, and Crillenden having relation to the same sub- 
ect. 
Mr. Hennegan, of la., arose, and addressed the 
| senate, advocating the passage of his own proposi- 
| tion. Having concluded, 
| Mr. Colquitt, of Ga., obtained the floor, and the 
senate adjourned. 
| Fepreary 17. The joint resolution from the 
| house, on the Oregon notice, was reported back from 
| the committee on foreign affairs, by Mr Allen, and 
included as a special order with the other propos 
tions already before the senate. 

Mr. Colquitt, of Ga., addressed the senate on the 
| Oregon nutice, as a proper measure to avert the 
“tendency to hostilities. Mr. C. did not urge the full 
claim up to 54°, as he was of opinion that when we 
added the Spanish title to our own in 1818, we did 
so with the knowledge that the British had, as well 
as ourselves, been carrying on a system of encroach: 
ment upon that title for many years. 


Fesrvary 18. The Oregon resolutions, of notice, 
were then resumed in consiceration. 

Mr. Hannegan, arose to make an explanation, re 
ferring to a remark made yesterday by the senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Colquit) that his (Mr. Hawnegan’s) 
coulness to the annexation of ‘Texas was anterior t0 
the Baltimore convention. Mr. H. said he was 4 
sincere advocate of the immediate annexation © 
Texas up to ‘he period of the Baltimore convention, 
for reasons which it was unnecessary to give to the 
senate, that if Texas was annexed first, the resolu- 
tions of that convention would be construed by some 
j gentlemen to mean “the whole of Texas and the hal 

of Oregon,” and subsequent events had proved that 
| his fears were but too weil founded. 
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Mr. Dix, of N. Y.. then proceeded to address the 
senate at length, and at3 P. M> gave way without 
concluding, to @ motion to adjourn, 

The senate adjourned 

FeprcaRy 19. Mexican indemnities —The vice 

resident laid before the senate, a message from the 

resident in compliance with a resolution of the 10th 
inst. contamming a statement from the department of 
state respecting Mexican indemnities. 

Oregon notice —After the transaction of other un- 
jmportant business the consideration of the several 
resolutions for giving the notice for terminating the 
Oregon convention of 1827 was resumed. 

Mr. Dix, who was entitied to the floor, yielded it 
to Mr. J. M. Clayton for the purpose of making a 
personal explanation. The substance of Mr. Clay- 
ton’s explanation was that the senator from N. York 
(Mr. Diz) had misapprehended the position he had 
assumed in his remarks on this subject, when he re- 

resented him as objecting to the discussion of the 


had nut yet arrived. He had only objected to such 


amendments, to the house. ‘The bill was ordered to 
a third reading, and ihe house adjourned. 

_ Frivary, Fes. 13. Mr. T. Smith, presented reso- 
Iutioas of the legislature of Indiana respecting the 
Oregon territory. 


Samuel Swartwout was read twice and referred to 
the committee on the judiciary. : 

The house then, on motion of Mr. Daniel, went 
into committee of the whole, and the calendar of 
private bilis was taken up. 

The speaker called Mr. J. R. Ingersoll tu the chair. 

After acting upon a few of them, the conmittee 
rose and the house adjourned. 

Sarurpayr, Fes. 14. Mr. Stephens, presented re- 
solutions of the Georgia legislature, asking for a 
distribution of the decisions of the supreme court of 
the United States. 





Resolutions of the legislature of Indiana upon the 


|Oregon question were presented by Mr. Owen, claim. | 
title to Oregon, because the time for such discussion | | 


ing the whole of Oregon. 
Cuba. Mr. Smith, of Ill., presented the resolu- 


discussion in open session, and had expres-ed his | tions of a meeting held in Springfield, Illinois, in 
willingness to go into the subject at once im execu- {favor of **the purchase of Cuba.” The house re- 


live session. 


particular line of boundary that they would be una | 
ble to ratify a different treaty, should the president 
think proper to make one. | 

Mr. Dix then resumed his remarks in favor of our | 
litle, and quoted various authorities to sustain it.— | 


After going through with the question of title he ex- | instruc'ed to inquire into tie expediency of making an | 
happrepriation for the construction of a Macadamized 


pressed his willingness to leave the settlement of this 
question with the administration, with the confident | 
belief that it would do every thing to maintain the 
rights and the honor of the country. He was in fa- | 
vor of sustaining the president in the measures he | 
had recommended, anid did not believe they would 
lead to war, because they would afford no just cause 
four war. 

Mr. Benton, eulozized the defence of our title by | 
the last speaker and said it was so clear and coneclu- 
sive that no candid mind could fail to be convinced | 
of the justice of our claim. He cordially agreed | 
wits the president’s offer of the 49th parallel. He 
said it was calculated to soothe tiie bad feeling in 
England occasioned by the tone of the inaugural ad- 
dress Jt had also produced good effects at bome, 
and come what might, we had the satisfaction of 
knowing trat we were a united people. He thought 
tie president was right in rejecting the offer of ar- 
bration. That mode would du very well for sina! 
Matters, but would not du for so great a question as 
this. He was elo in favor of giving the notice, of 
eslablisning milttary posts, making grants of lands 
tisettiers, and of the new regiment of riflemen.— 
Wien he concluded the senate held a short execu- 
live session and then adjouined to Monday. 

Monday, the 23d in honor of Gen] Washington, 
the senate aj urved, | 
Fesravary 24. Mr. Breese, presented a memorial 
from A. Whitney, ask.ng a geant of land to construct 
@ railroad frocw dake Michigau to the Pacific ocean 

Che special oruer, the Oregon notice resolutions, 
Were azain taken up, and | 

Mr. Dickinson, of N. Y., arose and addressed the 
sthate. Mr. D. without having concluded, gave 
Way ora motion for executive session, alter which, | 

Pie senate adjouroed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuurspar, Fes. 12. Ne. S. Jones, gave notice of 
a bil tu uimend tne judicury system of the United 
Siates. 

Mr. Wentworth, gave notice of a bill to establish a 
beheral warehousing sy stew. 

Mr. Caleb B Smith, trom the commitiee on fo- | 
reign alfairs, reported the fullowing resoluti n, 
Which was read, ccnsidered, and adopted, viz: 

Resolved, ‘Vinut the President of the United States be 
fequesied tu couwtuunicate to this house, i ta hes optaion 
Wl Mevnpatible with the public luterest, Avopy vi tue 
CCUM ication datea With of Qvwber, 1345, trum the 
age stut tue United Siaces at Mexico, retauve to ihe 
Payineat of tue 4ih and Sth instaliaenis of tic Mexiear 
ide any, Waien is referred tv in lus last aonual mes- 
five as having been received at ihe sate departiuent | 
Yithe 9h Noveniber jast, and alsu all information in | 
IS possession relative to the said instalments, and to the 
payment of said indeuimity, aud (o the measures adupt- 
> “y the state or treasury departments in relation 

frelo, which was noi communica‘ed in the message 


teen President to the senate of the 3d of February, ; 
"EDs Ul 


ne, 


i 


He was in favor of a friendly inter- | 
change of opinivn on this subject in secret session, | 
but he was opposed to it in open session, as it re-! 
quired only 19 votes to defeat any treaty which the | 
president might make; and he was fearful that sena- ; 
tors might so commit themselves to the world to a | 


fused both to hear the resolutions read or to receive | 


them. 

A bill was reported on leave for the payment of a 
company of mounted volunteers from Tennessee and 
engaged in the service of the United States. 

The house then went into committee of the whole, 


Mr. Davis, of Kv.,in the chair, and the calendar of | 


private bills was considered. The house adiourned. 
Monpay, Fes. 16. Road to Lake Erie. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Buffington, it was 
Resulved. Tusat tne committee on roads and canals be 


road from the Cumberland road, ai seme point west of 
the mountains, by way of the Usted States arsenals at 
Pittsburg ana Meadville, to the harbor of Erie, on Lake 
Mrie. 

Mr. WelIlvaine, presented resolutions of the gene- 


jral assembly of the state of Pennsylvania, asking 


that provision be made to congress for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the rivers Alleghany, 
Ohio, and Mississ pp’. Laid on the table, and order- 
ed to be printed, 

Prepayment of postage. 
Tagersoll, it was 

Resolved, That the committee on the post office and 
post roads be instructed ty ingnire and report on the ex- 
pediency of miroducing into the pos’ office laws a pro- 
vis on for the prepayment of pustage, and the charge of 
doub'e postage when it is aot previously paid. 

Anew tariff. Mr. Trumbo, moved the following 
resulution, which was objected to, and laid over Uu- 
der the rule: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the secretary of the treasury be and he 
is hereby directs d to submit to Unis house his projectof a 
bill establishing the rates of duties to be mposed on 
goods wares, and merchiandize imported into the Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr. J G. Chapinan, of Md., offered a resolution 
inquiring into the expediency of fortifications at St. 
Mary’s on the Potomac, and at Pt. Patience, and at 
Thowa-’s Point, on the Chesapeake. 

Retrenchment—Army. Oa motion of Mr. Jas. 1. 
Black, \t was 

Resolved That a se'ect commit ee on retrenchment, to 
cousist of nine members, be appointed to (ake into Ccon- 
sideration the expenditures of the war department and 


On motion of Mr. J. R. 


‘the pay of the ary. 


Res lved, ‘Vhat said committee have power to send 
for persons and papers; and that they report by hil or 
otherwise. 


A new tariff bill, Mr. Garrett Davis, moved the 


following resuluiion: 


Resolved, That the project ol a bill to establish the 
raies of duties on £o ids, wares, and merchandise wich 
inay be imported into the United States, lately submit. 
ted by the secretary of the treasury to the Committee of 
wavs and means, be printed fur the use of the house ; 
aid that said committee be and they are hereby tsiruct- 
ed to furnish the clerk of the house with a copy of the 
same, to be privted. 

Mr. Davis, at the same time moved the previous 
queston. ; 

Me. Haralson, inquired if the committee had sub- 
mitted to the house any report on the subject of the 


; lalla. 


Mr. McKay, chairman of the committee, answered 


‘in the negative. 


Mr. Rathbun, moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. I 
The yeas and nays were called tor, and by yeas 
03. nays 69, it was lai! on the table. 
Nutional foundry. On motion of Mr, J. P. Mar- 
tin, it was 12 4 
Resolved, That the committee on military affairs: be 


4 


i 


Las been received or taken place since that | instructea to inquire into the expediency and proprieiy 


of esiablishing a national foundry at tLe falls of Cum- 


"he house went into commiiiee of the whole on | beriand river, in the state of Kentucky. 


(he pension bill, Mc. Brodhead, of Pa., in the chair, 


Retrocession of the District of Columbia. On mo- 


£00 after discussion, rose and reported the bill with |tion of Mr. G. W. Jones, it was 


The senate bill for the relief of the sureties of | 
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| Resolved That the committee for the District of Co”. 
lumbia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
ceding to the state of Virginia the county of Alexandria, 
in the District of Columbia; and, also, of ceding to the 
cant of Maryland the county of Washington, in said 
| district. 
| South .Imerican affairs. Mr. Parish, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution, which lies over one day under the 
rule: 
| Resolved, That the president communicate to this 
house, so far as consistent with the public welfare, any 
and all information in his possession touching the inter- 
ference of Great Britain in the affairs of the Argentine 
'contederacy, and the existing difficulties on the River 
| Plate; and also touching the mediaiion proposed by the 
‘charge d’affairs of this government, and the effect pro- 
\duced on neutral commerce in South America by the 
irecent interference of England and France in the affairs 
ot that continent. 
_ Wew tariff bill, again 
| following: 
_ Whereas a billentitied “A bill reducing the duties on 
‘imports and for other purposes,” has been laid betore 
the committee of ways and means of this house by the 
secretary of the treasury, embodying his views in rela- 
/ton to the tariff as contained in his late annual report to 
eongress: 

And whereas itis the parliamentary privilege of eve- 
‘ry member of this house to M@@ppresent at the sessions of 

any committee thereof, and to be cognizant of their pro- 

‘ceedings, and of ai! matters submitted to the considera- 
| tion of such cominittee: (See Manual, p. 160.) There- 
lore— 

Resolved, That the committee of ways and means be 
‘ins:ficted to communicate to the clerk of this house a 
‘copy of said bill so furnished by the secretary of the 
‘treasury, and that the clerk cause the usual number 
thereof to be printed for the use of the members. 

Mr. Reid, moved that the resolution lie on the ta- 
ble. 

The yeas and nays, being taken resulted, yeas 104, 
nays 66. The house adjourned. 


| Tuespay, Fes. 17. Mr. Thompson, of Miss., of- 

‘fered a resolution authorizing the clerk to provide 
copies of documents and printed bills, such as are 
laid on the desks of members, to all of the reporters, 
Adopted by 113 yeas, 53 nays. 

Island ef Cuba. Mr. Robert Smith moved the fol- 
lowing resolution; and, debate arising, it was laid 
over under the rule: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the committee on foreign affairs be in- 
siructed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a 
joint resolution, directing the President of the United 
States, to negotiate with Spain tor the purchase of the 
Island of Cuba, upon the principles recommended in the 
proccedings of a public meeting of the citizens of Tilinois, 
held at Springfield, the capital of said state, which pro- 
ceedings are herewith presented. 

On motion of Mr. Phelps, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the covamittee on the post office and 
post roads are hereby ins‘racted to inquire into the ex- 
pecdicncy of establishing a post route from Independence, 
in the siate of Mossouri, to Santa Fe; and alsu of estab- 
lishing a post rouse f.oin Independence to some point on 
the Columbia river, and that said committee report by 
bil! of otherwise, 

New tariff bill, again. Mr. Seaman moved the fol- 
losing resolution, which was laid on the table under 
the rule: 

Resolved, That any member of the-committee of ways 
and means having a copy of the bill for raising revenue, 
submitted by the secretary of the treasury to said com- 
nittee, be authorized to cause the same to be printed, or 
to make it public in any mauaer he may think fit, pro- 
vided it be not done at the publie expense. 

Postal convention with Spain. Mr. Brockenbrough 
moved the following resolution; and, debate arising, 
it was laid over under the rule, viz: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat in the opinion of the house of reprea- 
sentatives it is desirable to form a postal convention with 
Spain, and the president is requested, if in his opines 
consistent with the public interests, to negotiate a con- 
vention, of practicable, with ali convenient despateh, 

The pension bill was thea considered, and after 
discussion, passed. Afier progress with the Indian 
appropriation bill, the house adjourned. 


Weonespay, Fes. 18. Seltlers in Oregon.—Mr. 
Thompson, of Pennsylvania, from the committee on 


Mr. Schenck, moved the 


' 


{ 


‘the territories, to which was referred the biil to pro- 


tect the rights of American settlers in the territory 
of Oregon until the termination of the joint oceupa- 
tion of the same, reported the same with sundry 
umendments The til! was then committed, 
| Mr. Douglas submitted sundry amendments, which 
he intended to move tothe last named bill when it 
ishall be taken up in committee. The amendments 
_ were ordered to be printed. 
| Mileage of members of congress.—Mr. Martin, of 
Ky., from the committee on mileage, reported a bill 
|to regulate the pay and mileage of members of con- 
'gress. The bill was twice read twice, and is as fol- 
| lows: 
| Be it enacted &c., That, after the close of the preseyt 
‘session of the 29th congress, the pay for mileage of 
‘members of congress shall be as follows, to wit: for eve. 
ry twenty miles between the residence of each meinber 
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and the capitol, the sum of eight dollars, the distance to, After having been discussed for some time upon 
be compuied by the nearest mail route by land; ard that various other motions that were proposed for its dis- 
each member before he shall receive his pay, shall de-’ posal the moramg hour expiring put a period to far- 
posite. a written certificate with the proper officer for ther debate thercon. 

paying said money, that he has actually traveiled at Puy cosideration of the Indian apprepriation bill 


mS tit fade enacted, ‘That members living over ¥88 resumed. Mr. Thomasson moved an amendment 
’ © st Ef = 


twelve hundred miles from the capitol, shall rece:ve at striking out the appropriation to the Choctaw acade- 

the rate of ten dollars per hundred miles, for any dis: UY 1 Kentucky, which he regarded as a nuisance. 

tance exceeding said twelve hundred miles, and no Negatived by 64 noes to 62 yeas. 

more, | ‘Phe Oill was finally passed and sent to the senate. 
Mr. Thomas Smith, moved that the bill be commit-| ‘Phe house adjourned. 

ted to the committee of the whole on the state ofthe; Friar, Fes. 20. The house resumed the consid- 

Unioa. eration of the bill, reperted from the committee on 
Mr. Marlin, opposed the motivn to commit, and mileage, denying travelling fees to any senator at- 

said it was an important bill, by which a great re- tending any called executive session, unless be shall 

form would be made and much money saved tothe have actually travelled, &c., and after discussion, the 

country. That it oughtto bea favorite measure bill was passed. 

with the democratic members; and thet the people, The bill for the relief of John Anderson, of Mo., 

would hold this democratic c:nzress and administra- _was laid on the table. The house adjourned. 

tion responsible for the measure. If the bill was) Sarurpay, Frs. 21. Mr. Hilliard, of Ala., repor- 


8 SS ee ee = ee : — OR a re 
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into gencral principles also. This, it is believed, is 
a fair statement of the doctrines assumed and cop. 
eciled, and it seems very likely to be fought for, up. 
le-3 a sense of absurdity should prove stronger thay 
the sense of right. Js there, then, in those pring. 
les, either justice, reason, or authority? That the 
. ve their conveniences :3 not to be disputed, ‘Th, 
civilized nations, who are to be aggrandized by they. 
of course find them excetlent—for it is always ex. 
cellent and convenient to might that it should make 
for itself right. But the question here is as to leg). 
timate right—right in foro conscientim—right which 
can answer for itself, when challenged, in the name 
of Ged, tg stand and speak. 

Whence come these principles? From the laws of 
nations say the “learned Thebans” who expound 
them. But what are the laws of nations? Haye 
nations ever assembled their representatives toge. 
ther and determined, in solemn conclave, upon laws 
by which all sha!l be bound, and for whose violation 





committed, he said it would not be heard of again ted a joint resolution for the payment of the claims 

in the regular order of business. 
The Speaker was about to put the question on the Stokes. 

eommitment; when the motion was withdrawn. ite A viil granting to Dr. Page—an examiner in the 

was immediately renewed by Mr. Tibbatis palent office—a patent fer his invention of an im. 
By yeas 88, nays 71, the bill was committed. proved application of electro-maynetism, after de- 
The Indian appropriation bill was then considered bate was laid on the table. 

in committee of the whgke house,(Mr. Bowlin in the) Mr. Yaneey, of Ala., moved (hat when the house 

chair,) and after discussion and progress—the com- adjourn it a‘journ to meet again on Tuesday next— 

mittee rose and the house ajourned. ‘adopted. r 
Tuurspay, Fes. 19. Mexican indemnity —The  — Prirate bills —The house went into committee of 

following m«ssage from the president of the United the whole, (Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, in the chair,) and 

States, received yesterday, was laid before the house the calendar of private bills was taken up. 

and read: | The committee rose at 4 o’clock without action 

Washington, Feb. 18, 1846. | upon any bili, and then adjourned until Tuesday. 

To the house of representatives of the United States: ‘lugspay, Fes. 24. The river and harbor bill, on 
In compliance with the request of the house of repre-| motion of Mr. Tibbatts, was considered in committee 

sentatives, in their resolution of the 12th instant, asking of the webbie. 


for information relative to the Mexican indemnity, I, : 
communicate herewith a report trom the secretary of, t- MeConneil, of Ala., strenuously opposed the 
state, with the papers accompanying it. | bill, and moved to strike out the first section, 


James K. Poux. Mr. Rhett, of S. C, moved to strike vut al) after 

[There are thirty four letters composing the corres-'| its enacting clause. 
pondence which accompanied the above message.—, Mr. Crozier, advocated an enactment for $250,000 
hey are from and between the secretary of siate and | for completion of a cana! around the Muscle shoals 
Mr. Slidell, Mr. Parrott, Mr. Voss, Messicurs ‘Tayleur, of the Tennessee. 
aamnon & Co., the minister of ee A pee i ' Mr. Schenck, spoke in favor of the bill; when Mr. 
wie gy Mexican minister of foreign affairs, and | tg, took his eect (ihe committee rose. | 

The message and documents were referred to the f Several execulive communications were laid be- 
committee on foreign affairs. | fore the house, after which the house adjourned. 

Wisconsin.—The Speaker communicated to the | sscameencnm _— , : 
house resolutions adopted by the legislative council | THE OREGON Q UESTION. 
of the territory of Wisconsin, asking for an appro-| ke sa 
priation to hold a treaty with the Menomonie Indi- . eS rT 
ans for the extinguishment of their title to certain | A plain man—taking up the iplomatic corres- 
Jands lying north of Fox river. Also, for the estab-, ponvence, and the public documents and addresses 
lishment of a light house on Grassy island, near the| to which the Oregon controversy has given rise— 
mouth of Fox river. | perceives that certain principles are taken for grant- 
[Note.—The Indiar. appropriation bill, whic} ;@d: Upon both sides, and serve - the foundations 
was before the house to-day, was amended by insert-| for the pretensions of both peng wh Our Sovesneens 
ing an item of $2,0U0 to accomplish the purpose ask- | has Jistinetly announced that tt has—not a “claim,” 


, a ‘right?—an impregnable “right to the whole” 
ed for in the above mentioned resolutions—to hold a! but a ~~ preg Ar a a0 ° 
treaty with the Menomonie Indians.} ‘of the territory. Upon that “right,” if war should 
or heme sR wg ; -y: lensue, our justification must rest for an appeal to 
The joint resolution from the senate providing for | ie atts.’ 1K’ oe 
; i fae “2. | the arbitrament of battle. Itis proposed to exam- 
temporary mailservice in Texas was read and refer- | att nainié the’ ni ‘ 
; . | ine, briefly, but freely, the nature of the principles 
red to the committee on the post office and post roads. | he vt iain due « mar ee h 
Naval.—On motion of Mr. Atkinson, it was jon which only “right” can exist in either nation— 
Resolved That the committee ou naval affairs be in-| ‘be principles on which two great, piolessediy Chris- 
, “ a . : , ‘ a Eh og ad b { - ‘ ‘ : ‘ ¢ , « 
structed tu inquire into the expediency of having com. | lian countries are peed, and some rh eae and re- 
pleted and fitted fur service the ship of the line, New | putedly wise people are anxious, to plunge into the 
York and the frigate St. Lawrence, now on the stocks; awful abyss of a long and bloody conflict. And 
at Gosport, in Virginie. ' first— 
New Jersey contested election.—Mr. Dobbin, made a OF THE RIGHT OF DISCOVERY. 
report from the committee of elections, to which! ‘The controversy between the high dissentient par- 
was referred the memorial of Isaac G. Farlee, cvn | ties has narrowed itself, almost, iuto a mere dispute 
testing the right of John Runk to the seal held by i as to whether Heceta or Cook, Gray or Meares, the 
said Runk in the house of representatives of the, Fudson’s Bay Company or John Jacob Astor, Lewis 
United States as one of the representatives of the and Clarke, or Sir Alexander Mackenzie, was the 
state of Nev Jersey in the 29th congress, and claim: first to discover, or settie, or explore, the region 
ing the said seat. The report concludes with a re- lwhich is now in controversy. No body appears to 
solution that Mr. Farlee is not entitled to a seat in to doubt, fer a moment, that, to the nation in whose 
the house as a representative from the state of New) favor these questions can be sufficiently answered, 
Jersey. | ali that region belongs, before God and man. What 
Mr. Chase, from the committee of elections, re- | js the principle, thus assumed? Nakedly, it amounts 
ported the views of the minority of the committee, | to this:—that any country, unknown to civilized na- 
deciaring that Mr. Runk is not entitled and that Mr.! tions and inhabited by a people deficient in civiliza- 
Farlee is entitled to the seat. | tion, or entirely devoid of it, belongs to the first na- 
The reports were laid on the table and ordered to} tion of superior civilization whose cilizens or sub- 
be printed. 
Mileage of senators.—Mr. Martin, of Ky., from the | stumbled, may explore it and settle within its bor- 
committee on mileage, reported the tollowing bill—! gers, 


Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa-| ‘The ex ploration of the mouth of a river is held. 
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tives of the United States of America, in congress assem-| yn der this principle, to give a right to all the terri- 


biked, That no senator shall receive or be allowed any ead co ; 
travel fees whatsoever for attending any called executive poe Sores “ne ae ago by ona | of ea 
session of the senate, unless he shall have actually trav- ‘ld Oo plant a station or twoon the shore ofa 
elled and performed the journey for attending such| W!'@ ocean, gives to the civilized nation owning the 





meeting; and that no constructive-travel to attend such settlements indefinite dominion over all the uncivi- 


executive session shall be made or in any case ailowed.| lized country which that ocean bounds. At this, 


‘The bill was read the first and second time, when | too, without any regard to what the primitive inha- ‘ 
Mr. Martin, moved that it be committed, and made} bitants may think or feel on the subjeci—unless | no topographical examination of his territories. 
they are able to tomahawk their views and feelings | the discoverer to hunt out courses and distances, 





the special order for Monday next. 


of W. 5. Stokes, surviving partner of Stockton & | 


jany shall be punished? If so, when? where? how?— 
: But there have been treaties, itis said. What no. 
jtion had a right to establish any such principles by 
treaties? By what treaties have any such princi 
ples been established? And even if there were any 
isuch treaties, is it not folly to talk of treaties a5 
/making law, when it is notoriously true, as Voltaire 
I says it, that the only treaty which was never sworn 
ito, was the only one that never was broken! But 
\lesrned men, wise in the wisdom of the Gospel, ani 
enlightened by the recorded jurisprudence of anii- 
iquity, have drawn up codes and published treaties, 
the wisdom snd the justice of which have command. 
ed universal assent. Universal! Why, in the whole 
history of Europe, there 1s not a single principle of 
this so called international law which power has not 
trodden down, at its wiil, for its need. Is there a 
case on record wherein a mighty people, whether a 
‘fierce democrat,” or a rampant aristocracy or mo- 
'narchy—has ever been arres‘ed in the career of jn. 
‘terest or ambition by a principle? Run down or cir. 
| cumnavigated has heen every doctrine of so called 
public law which has lifted itself in the way of ne- 
jtional desire. And, even if nations—civiliged na- 
_tions—had, by international legislation, resolved that 
it should be Jawful for them to own the territory of 
all uncivilized nations whose shores they might vi- 
sit, and explore, and settle the first, what would that 
ameunt to except that, without right, they had voted 
| other people’s property to be therrawn? And ifall the 
Grotii, and Puffendorfs and Vattels, whose specula- 
tions are our text books, have thought proper to 
reason such a notion into philosophy, and call it law, 
and civilized communities have thought proper to 
adopt it as such—does that make the case any bet- 
ter? Is there any more virtue, or any additional 
nobleness or justice in a man’s adopting a Jaw which 
suits his interest, than in his making such a law for 
himself? Are the sugzestions of cupidity or ambr 
tion less corrupt because a man finds them justified 
ina boc k and reads in the margin that the immacu- 
late Justinian, or some truckling Jawyer of his, 
‘hunted it up. or invented i? 

Aye! but say the diplomatists, the principles now 
in question, besides being received and generally 
‘edopted, are right in themselves. How right? In 
morals? If one nation requires additional territory 
for the colonization and subsistence of its surplus 
| population, and another nation has a surplus of ter 
| ritory, the nation in need may buy, beg—in the |as! 
| resort, may take—the land it requires. But if a &- 
vage people have occupied, from the beginning ©! 
their history, (if they have any) the soil on which 
théy now dwell, content with their limited enjoy: 
ments; seeking, because knowing, no higher civil.23- 
tion; by what right can another nation, in virtue 0! 
having blundered upon that soil, sailed up its rivers, 
or built some peltry stations on their banks, pretend 
to own the soil, from that trme forward, in absolute 
dominion, “the whole or none,” and feel itself just 
fied in a war of extermination, upon such a question, 
against its neighbor whase ships did not arrive for s 
week afterwards? Does discovery give the right 
Why it isa novel doctrine, certainly, that because 
we have found out something we never knew before, 
it, by consequence, belongs to us. The savage Ww? 
| there—lived there—centuries before the civilized dis- 














jects may happen to stumole upon it; and having so|coverer. He did not find out the land, but found him- 


If knowing the 


‘self there, placed by nature on it. net 
her. 


: land gives rights, then the rightis in him, altoge 
| But exploration, it is said, improves the matter— 
Was a man ever heard in a court of law who had? 
title toa mine that he claimed, except that whic 

he derived from having gone down into it, in the 
bucket? Picking a mill-stone is supposed, by o 
common proverb, to give a man sume insight jnto |! 

interior, but it has not been generally considered 88 
a muniment of title. The savage inhabitant invites 


of 
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— farther. 


the gratification of his own curiosily, and then to 
claim all that he has been curious about—merely 
because of such gratification? Settlement, however, 
it is contended, makes good and permanent the title 
which was begun by discovery and exploration. On 
the contrary, the settler is a trespasser, from the he- 
ginning, but, granting—what need not be granted— 
that he derieves, from necessity, a title to the spot 
he occupies, does his right radiate from that spot, 
all over the land? 
the corpuscular theory, or that of undulations? ‘Po 
what extent of radjus is it limited? Does the lake 


belong to him because he has dropped a pebble in| 
the centre, Which may send its rippling circles to 


the shores? ; 
Perhaps civilization, in the discoverer, legitimates 
his pretensions. Perhaps an American or Engbtish 


poat’s erew, building a log cabin on the banks of | by the committee on foreign relations, or the amend- 


the Columbia, or the Willamette, have acquired for 
their respective nations, by so doing, rights which 
would not accrue to the Shoshonee Indiaas or the 
Fiat-Heads, were a canoe load of their braves to 
put up a bark lodge on the margin of the ‘Hiames or 
the Potomac, and to dance a medicine dance by way 
of solemmizing their possession! But wh? God 
made the Flat-Flead as well as the Saxon—gave him 


as well a land to dwell in—and bore him as safely | 


over the ‘tyeast of waves,” to which the **Armada’s 
pride” was no fess a toy than his birehen bark.— 
What makes the difference? Is not the Indian as 
likely to civilize the Anglo-Saxon as to be civilized 
by him? More likely far—history would seem to 
say—for it is hard to find, at this day, one Indian ci- 
vilized, for a million whom civilization has done for, 
with treaties andrum. What would an Indian Jexi- 
cographer give, as his definition of civilization, if he 
knew nothing of it but its practical effects on him 
and his people? He would call it the science of ex- 


terminating Indians and stealing their lands. He | 


could call it nothing else, and ihe story of modern 
colonization, every where, has been and is the same. 
England civilized India, and 1s civilizing China— 
teaching their benighted inhabitants faith, hupe, cha- 
rily, and the formation of markets. Did the United 
States annex Texas, or do we now cal! fer Cuba and 
California, for the love we bore or bear them, and 
our solicitude for their welfare? Verbuin sat. 


Besides, if civilization be the basis of the right of 

discovery, and exploration and settlement, then 1 is 
clear that, as civilization is a relative term and im- 
plies degrees, it must confer proportional degrees, 
only, of right; and the true test, between discover- 
ers, is not to be found in priority of settlement, but 
superiority of civilization. Here then the questions 
of course come up—what is civilization, and who is 
to judge of it and its gradations? and our philoso- 
phers find themselves embarrassed with new difficul- 
ties, beyond the reach of negotiation or arbitration 
—incurable by any thing but war or hellebore! 
Let us then have done wih this cant, that civiliza- 
tion gives such rights as are here claimed. It gives 
to the civilized the right to bless, with new illumi 
nation, their benighted brethren. It confers the right 
on us, to teach them the use ol their own, but not to 
rob them of it. It gives them a right too ur instruction, 
our bounty and protection—not us, a litle to their 
homes and bunting grounds and rivers. Some grave 
people, to be sure, think that they have settled the 
diffeulty by saying that such and such a race or na- 
tion has a right to such and suciia territory, because 
itis its ‘‘destiny” to have it. Destiny? Why that 
means nothing, in such a connexion, except that the 
destined people fiave the will, and the power, and 
therefore it is right they should exercise them. In 
any other understanding, it is impious and foolish.— 
Who can read destinies beforehand? Who fathom 
the will that is above destiny; or rather, the Provi. 
dence that Jaughs all destiny to secrn? Philosophy 
that tends in such a direction ts but fortune telling, 
With a graver fool’s-cap, and ends in nothing but the 
Sapient conclusion, that, whatever is to be, will be, 
and “‘ whatever is, is right.” 

For the present we will fatigue the reader no 
We find, it is believed, from the views that 
have been taken, that the “rights” so solemnly attrr- 
uted to discovery, exploration, and settlement, are 
hot such invulnerable ov impregnal-le things as would 
Seem from the boldness with which the principles 
that support them are, on both sides, upheld and as- 
Suined. Can it be that a war, for such “rights,” 
Would be other than a crime, too detestable to be 
sufficiently detested? Can it be that national honor 
Just pride—public integrity—any thing holy—can 
€ fairly involved in such fallacies? If so, it is hard 
'o imagine what nations should not fight for—or 
“hat principles it is insolent to marntain. 

It is provosed, in the next number, to examine the 
lle from Scripture, and that from contiguity. 
Ww. 
{ Baltimore American. 
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If so, does it go out from him, on | 
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MR. HANNEGAN’S SPEECH. 


IN SENATE, FEDAvaRy 167TH, 1846. 


implicit credence to the voyage to the 57th paraliel 
jfen years before by the Spaniard wiose name he 
gives, but which I have forgotten—Francisco some- 
thing. A more modern examination, and the con- 
currence of all authorities at this day, have attached 
Mr. Hannegan rose to address the senate, and said: 2 gay ON Abid be te * a ” P ben how- 
'T understand there are various propositions in rela- hed iho lisik vate cid ia yp i. > of tk H Ra pat 
‘tion to Oregon before the senate, all of which, hesitat; or +8 1] ft it 1S OF gare ane vad 
‘if 1 correctly understand the rules of the senate, | °° oak én “Ff pg a Meta “a credence bo. the 

statements of his voyage as made by himself and 
published by another individual. This voyage was 
performed in 1693. Subsequent to that tine, and 
up to the period of 1774, Spain continued on vari- 
ous occasions to send mariners into these seas as 
jtion providing (or the giving of the notice to Great) high north as the parallels of 559 and 57° = It is 
| Britain is concerned, it is a matter of little conse-| unnecessary to recite them; but in the year 1774 oc- 
quence to me whether the form of notice held out| curred the first great voyage upon which the title 1s 
now asserted by this country, and which title some 





DEBATE IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


‘it will be in order for me to state, and to refer to 
| them. 


The President. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hannegan proceeded. So far as the resolu- 





;ment proposed hy the senator from Keutucky,} high authorities amongst us hold to be unquestion- 
ishontd prevail. Either the one or the other would 


able. Andso,in my humble judgment,itis. Perez, 
‘satisfy me. I regard the giving of the notice, at the! in 1774, by the authority of the Spanish govern- 
‘present session of congress, as a measure fraught | ment, proceeded as high north as between 55° and 
with the weightiest importance. | consider it of 56°. He touched upon the northwest coast of 
ithe highest importance in several poiuts of view.— | Washington Island—traded with the natives—took 
ji would be entirely unnecessary. however, for me} possession in the name of the king of Spain—coast- 
'to discuss the various points; and, indeed, that would | ed down it and on Vaneouver’s Island and along its 





'be inconsistent with the course which I have pre- | coast, landing and holding intercourse with the na- 
iscribed for myself to day. 1 desire tospeak to some | tives at diferent points of the main land, and was 
| other branches of this question, particularly and es- the first white man who anchored his vessel in what 
pecially to the resolutions which J had the honor to, is now called the Nootka Sound, which was chris- 
‘submit to the senate,and the amendments, in the! tened by him Port San Lorenzo, in honor of the 
asture of a substitute, which were offered by the | Saint on whose natal day it was first seen. Returu- 
idistinguished senator from South Carolina, (Mr./ ing home to Monterey, with this account of his voy- 
/Calboun.) I prefer this course, for the simple rea-| age, the Spanish viceroy Bucardi, two years after- 
/son that the resolutions which | submitted bring the; wards, fitted out an expedition, the command of 
| whole subject of Oregon directly before the senate. | which was given to Captain Bruno Heceta, who 
|My first resolution declares our title to be good to| was accompanied by this same Perez, and they 
ithe whole country included within the limits of 420 proceeded to the parallel of 57° north. They ereet- 
‘and 54° 40’, extending eastward to the Rocky | ed monuments—affixed to them inscriptions—raised 
| Mountains, and thereby united toa greal extent with crosses—traded with the natives—took possession 
/our western frontier. J declare, by my second re- | (in the name of the king of Spain) at every point 
solution, that there is no power in this government | from 57° north along the coast’ wherever they land- 
to alienate the soil or transfer the allegiance of our|ed. Now, this was the year before the voyage of 
citizens to the dominion or control of any foreign! Captain Cock, on whose discoveries England has 
prince or power; and by the third resolution I state latterly rested her claim solely. She once rested 
simply the substance of them all. I declare ittobe|her claim on the discovery of Sir Francis Drake; 
}in direct violation of the honor, character, and best} but history gives us sufficient assurances that the 
mterest of the American people, to surrender that | claim of the discoveries of such a renowned free- 
which is clearly ours. As a substitute—as an amend- | hooter--for he was nothing more—and whose ob- 
'ment to these resolulions—ihe senator from South} ject was pillage and plunder, not discovery and ac- 


‘Carolina has submitted the following: | quisition of new territory, is altoghether apocryphal. 
It is doubtful to this moment whether he ever was 





[See page 279.] | 
As to the first of these resolutions, I have, Tecan | 38 high north as 46°. _In opposition to this claim, 
have, no earthly objection. [ believe all that is sub England pow comes in with the discoveries of 
stantial ia itis in accordance with the letter and | Cook- She has for years past, abandoned all pre- 
[spirit of the constitution. Asto the last resolution, | &Mce of claim, on the ground of the discoveries of 
'L have no answer to make to it. 1 shall not attempt | 5!" Francis Drake. She claims under the discove- 
‘to consider it in any way. As to the second reso- | "es Oo! Cook—the Nootka Sound convention—and 
jution of the senator from South Carolina, it eon- | be voyage of Vancouver. Cook in his own journal 
tains truths, undoubted truths, provided they suited | admits that before he sailed from England the ac- 
the case. J desire the senate to observe that the | COUME of this last voyage, published by Quaara, had 
senator from South Carolina in this resolution, and) met his eye in London; consequently by his own tes- 
throughout his resolutions, in fact, uses the word | timony the claim under his alleged discovery is not 
“claims” as applicable to the pretensions of both | SU8tained. Well, then, she claims under the Nootka 
countries. [use the word “title” when speaking of | 80d convention. What was iis origin? An En- 

[think his second resolution is | %!88™an named Meares came to Oregon in the year 


| 





the United States. | Bas 
utterly inapplicable here from the fact, as 1 consi- | 1499, and erected a hut or two for the purpose of 
der, that it does not present the question in its true |" Pairing a vessel, or making a temporary stay with 
attitude. We sel up no ciaim, but assertatitle. | the design of tracing. The Spaniards made a set- 
is England who has set upaclaim. Till this hour) lement there in the name of their sovereign, claim- 
she never has succeeded in showing a title to one | '®8 the country, Shortly afterwards an Engiish 
single fuot; whilst, upon the other hand, I hold that! vessel, commanded by un individual named ’ 
‘our negotiators, our executive departments, both Came into Nootka Sound, and found his ship in such 
branches of congress, hudreds af our fellow citi- condition that it was necessary to repair it. - He 
i zens all over the Union, have,,at various intervals, proceeded to the erection of huts, when the Spanish 
{and in rapid succession, made out and exhibited to. suthorities seized upon him and his vessel and his 
the world as clear a case of title to the country be- | cargo, confiscated them, and sent him a prisoner to 
tween the 42d and 54th degrees 40 minutes on the | Mexico or to Monterey, (Ido not recollect which,) 
Pacific, with the adjacent islands, as was ever made | Within the jurisdiction of the Span 
out to the soil and 








iSh dominions. — 


“ 
pe 


freelioid of any country on | Upon this statement being made to the British zO~ 


earth—as clear as can be made out by any member | YErhment, a remonstrance was immediately forward- 


of this body to the plantation on which stands his 
habitation. Without losing any time by prefaratory 





remarks, 1 will go at once into the evidence of the| dominions of Spain. 


| 
title which has already been presented on several | 


occasions. Without stopping in the course of my | 
remarks to name the authority, ] may now simply | 


state, in advance, that the sources from whence my | “4° the result? 


information has been chiefly obtained are the works 


body by some members still present, and to so:ne of | 
which I shall have occasion particularly to refer be- 
fore | conclude my remarks. Humboldt asserts 
that the first discovery north of California was made 
by a Spaniard in the year 1582, ten years before the 
discovery of the straits of Fuca, or Juan de Fuca. 
He 1s disposed to treat the voyage of Juan de Fuca 
as a apocryphal, whilst at the same time he gives. 


ed io the Spanish government, and the reply was 
that the English subjeets had trespassed upon the 

| England armed, and threaten- 
ed instant hostilities with Spain unless she would 
give redress not only for the injury done to the pro- 
petty, but for the assault upon her honor. What 
Spain, then controlled by Chartes 


the Fourth, who was himself controlled by the in 
of Humboldt on New Spain, the geography. of | famous prince of 
Malte Brun, the writings of several heads of the) ting to these arrogant demands of Engian4 


-tate department, anc the speeches delivered in this | Givectly, under the family compact, to Fy 


—Spain, instead of submit- 


; apphed 
‘ ‘ance for 
assistance in the maintenance of her national rights 


She appealed to all Europe in justification of that 
asserli n of her tithe which common ecnsent had 
conceded to her from the first discovery of that por 

tion of the coast of North America. What was 
the reply of France? That she was ready to dis- 
charge her obligation under the family compact 

and was prevented from doing so only by tbe: terri- 
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ble condition of affairs which, some two or three 
ears afterwards, resulted in the decapitation of 

ouis XVI. Spain—weak, enfeebled Spain—finding 
that it was utterly impossible for her to bear up 
against the colossal power of England, agreed tu 
come to terms. What were these ter.ns? What 
were dhe terms upon which England now rests her 
claims to the right of sovereignty over this great 
empire in the west?) The Spanish uinister, Nunez, 
makes his declaration before all Europe, asserting 
that the right of sovereignty is in Spain, and in 
Spain alone 





moment of signing the treaty, with the mailed hand | 


of England outstretched over her, the Spanish am- 
bassador declares that Spain yields not one tittle of 
the right of sovereignty over the soil. 


her for the acts of her statesmen. 


Ist. That by the treaties, demarkations, takings of 
possession, and the most decided acts of sovereignty 


Every letter which passed between nor had ever, for one foot of land, submitted to their 
Count Nunez and Mr. Fitzherbert, contains an ex- | clains. 
pression of the same bold language; and at the very | culty, the native chief took part with the Spaniards; 
and this, even under the English construction of that 
which is necessary to make a title of discovery 
perfect, gives Spain a perfect title; for when the 
Dues Eng- | act of discovery is accompanied by the consent of 
land gain any title by that? At that time Mr. Filz | the. natives, it constitutes, according to that con- 
herbert makes no assertion of title on the part of | struction, a perfect title. So much for the claim of 
Eng!and—not one werd. Oh! what a picture would ; England to this much of the disputed territory. But 
the secret history of that treaty present of the | in addition to this, lei me refer to the construction 
diplumacy of England! I do not cast discredit on | of this Nootka Soutd convention by British states- 
I rather give | men at the time—a most important point, masmuch 
them credit for that far-seeing sagacity which could | as the British minister now resident here, in his late 
anticipate so many years more than half a century | correspondence, rests almost exclusively gn that 
Since, the immense importance which this coun- | convention for the title of his government. 
try was destined to attain in tae scale of nations.— | then, read an extract from the speech of Mr. Fox 
Will the senate allow me to read a single paragraph | on the Nootka Sound convention, and from which it 
from the communication of Count Nunez? Here it is: | is tolerably clear that he held a somewhat different 
doctrine from tbat maintained 
inow a-days. 


exercised by the Spaniards in these sta'ions, from the | 


reign of Charles I]. and authorised by that monarch 
in 1692, the original vouchers for which shail be 
brought forward in the course of the negotiation, all 
the cvast of the north of the western America, on 
the side of the Suuth Sea, as far as beyond what ts 
called Prince William’s Sound, which is in the 61st 
degree, is acknowledged to belong exclusively to 
Spain. 


3U. That the state of the possessions and exclu- | trade, were equally unjust and impolitic. 


sive commerce on the sea coast of the southern 
ocean, as it existed in the time of Charles Il. had 
been ackuowledged and defined anew by all the 
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origin of this difficulty at Nootka Sound—in a me- 
morial made to his own government, and proved by 
impartial witnesses to be false, alleges that he had 
purchased land of a native chief—Maquinna—on 
Vancouver’s Island, and had thus acquired the right 
to build, and occupy, and possess. An American na- 
vigator, Captain Gray, and another American cap- 
tain, were at that point when the difficulty occurred, 
and most emphatically state that the chief denied 
that he had ever given the right to Meares, or to 
any other Englishmen, to make settlements there, 


Ona the contrary, at the period of this dffi- 


I will, 


this territory? 4s there nothing due to the Privations 
they endured in their journey to that region—pierein, 
the mountains in a region of eternal snow—winter. 
ing without house or hut, and feeding on horse fles}; 
Is there nothing due to the gallant efforts of these 
indefatigable men? [s there othing due to their syf. 
ferings in the service of their government? Havin 

given to Spain the title as I have stated it, and the 
American tithe by discovery and exploration—and g 
better title never existed—the first occupancy and 
possession of a country—I proceed to remark that 
England, or some persons for her, has pretended to 
set up a title derived from the explorations ot Mc. 
Kenzie alone. And what was that? He professed to 
have discovered the Columbia river, when it 1s wej} 
known that he struck the waters of the Tacoutchee 
‘lessee, since called Frazier’s river, and which is 
situated between fifty and fifty one— 

Mr. Calhoun. Between forty-nine and fifty. 

Mr. Hannegan thanked the senator for the co;. 
rection, and proceeded. I need not expose the ab- 
surdity of an attempt to derive a title from the dis. 
covery of ariver emptying into a narrow channel, 
when the whole territory was already under the con. 
trol of another nation. To give the mainland to 
one power and the adjacent island to another was 
preposterous—jusi as well give Long Island to one 
power and the shore of New York and Connecticut 





in certain quarters | 
| The last resolution of the senator from South Caro. 


to another—tiey laying almost in the same juxtapo- 
sition. 
I have been charged with assailing the president, 


| ‘We had given up all right to settle, except for) lina does so in terms. I said I had no answer to make 
\temporary purposes, to the south of the Spanish, to that resolution, nor have | now; out for the pur- 
'settiements, or in the intervals between them where | pose of asceriaining who assailed the president's 
they happened to be distant.”"—Bar. His. vol. 23, p., position, and who does not, it may not be improper 


Wars, for the sake 


of conquest, of acquiring dominion, or extending 


He who 


‘vindicated the honor ot a country was the advocate 
of its dearest interests, because to vindicate its honor 


nations of Europe, and more particularly by Eng- | 


land, in the eighth article of the treaty of Utrecht. 
In all the subsequent communications of the Span- 
ish minister to the French, and in all the correspon- 


dence of Spain with England up to the hour of sign- | form a settlement, m bestowing a boon the value to| 


| 


was to secure its peace.” —p. 986-7. 


Again: 
‘‘Were he, however, ta admit that it wasa tract 


,of country from which we were tikely to reap no 


/advaniage, and in which we should probably never) 


ng the Nootka Suvund convention, the same language him that received was as much to be considered as 
is in substance held on the part of Spain, claiming | the worth to him that guve.”—p. 993. 


up to 61°; and England never denied it. That con- 


I will now state in substance what Mr. litt said | 


vention gave specified privileges to England.—| in reply: 


What were they? 


1 wall state them in subs'ance.— | 


‘Mr Pitt's remarks were directed especially to| 
The right to laud upon such portions of the coast as | the emphatic declaration of the latter, that the trea- | 


were pot occupied by Spain, or at intermediate | ty Ilsell ‘was a treaty of conce-sions and notof ac 


points where the occupancy was distant, for the | quisitions.’ 


purpose of t.ading with the natives and holding in- | adimission in so many words that Eagland thad gain- 


tercourse,; for the purpose of repairing damages to | ed ho new rights, but that she had gained new advan- | 
their vessels; aud these secondary, these permissive , tages,’ and that new advantases consisted simply in) 
rights are ail that were conceded by that conven- | te acknowledgment by Spain of the right of Eug-| which T was unwilling to concede. 


tion. Aud yet England has the effrontery at this 


His whole reply in substance was the, 


| to make reference to his own message delivered to 
Again: | this congress. 
‘Honor to nations was perhaps the only justifiable | 
, or rational ground to contest.” 


Sarely he can speak for himself bet. 
ter than the senator from South Carolina or myself. 
lt will be observed that the resolutions of the senator 
from South Carolina fix the 49th parallel of north 
latitude as the limits of our possessions. Does the 
president du $v? 

“When | catne into office, | found this to be the 
| state of the negotiation. Though entertaining the 
settled convictious that the British pretensions of ti- 
tle could not be maitained to any portion of the 
Oiegon territory upon any principle of public law 
recognised by nations, yet, in deference io what had 
been done by my predecessors, and especially in con” 
sideration that propositivas of compro.aise had been 
thrice made,”’ &e. 

Again: 

‘The proposition thus offered and rejected repeat- 
ed the offer of the parallel of forty-nine degrees of 
north latitude, which had been made by two pre- 
| ceding administrations, but without proposing to sul- 
render to Great Britain, as they had done, the free 
navigation of the Columbia river. The rightof any 
foreign power to the tree navigation of any of our 
rivers, through the heart of our country, was ove 
lt also embrac 


‘land to carry on fisheries in the Pacific Ovean, and to! ed a provision to make free to Great Britain any 


| 
day to say that that convention gave her the right to | 


trade on the coasts of any part of it northwest of 


make sellemenols—permanentsettiements—and seize ; America.” 


upon the country vccupied by Spain! England, 
limmediately alter the signing of this coovention, 


} 


| 


| 


This is Mr. Pitt's own language, that the ‘‘new 


fitted oul, uuder Vancouver, a few ships, to proceed, | Spatu ol the right to carry on fisheries in the Pact 


as his orders aud his acts prove, and take possession | ¢ Ocean, and to land ou the coast. “it ‘ 
Well now what vecurred in that | evidence of her tithe which Kogland has to produce. | proposition made in deference alone to what had 


ot Nootka Sound. 


This is the 


' port or ports on the cape of Quadra and Vancouver's 
| Isiand, south of this parallel. Had this been a new 
| question, coming under diseussiou for the first tine, 


advavtages” consisted in the acknowledgment by | this proposition would not have been made, The 


| extraurdivary and wholly tuadmissable demands of 
the British government, and the rejection of the 


voyage? If Spain had agreed by this convention to | We stand to-day precisely in the shoes—if L may | been dune by my piedecessurs, and ihe tmplied od- 


deliver tv Engiand the port of Nootka: Sound, and | 50 speak—ol Spam in 1739. 


We stand in the po- 


ligation which ineir acts seemed to impose, afford 


Vancouver was despatched for the purpose of re |sition then vCcupied Dy thal enfeedled and worn-oul | salisiactory evidence thal oo Compromise which the 
ceiving wl, as a matter of course would not these in- | Munarcny, then in the hands of the most imbecile 
leutions have been accomplished, i such had been king who, probably, ever dishonored a turone; aod 
understuod by Lhe parues as the object of the con- }shalt we nel do as much in the matotenaace of these 


ventivu? But what is the tact! 

r ° a ‘ 5 
Novika Sound. Did he make a demand? 
lever heard of. Lf so, it was not compliee with; 
fur so far from delivering to hiue possession ol 


Nootka Sound, which is between forty-nine aud a | ; 
ithe means of asserting our rights al all tines and in 


half and filty, the Spauish commandant refused to 
allow lim to proceed by the gulf, or through Queen 
Cnarlotte’s Isiand, or around the island of Vaucou 
ver, until he could get vessels ready to accompany 
hin, and he did accompany him. Spain held pos 
sessioun—undispuled possession—undisturbed pusses- 
siup, from this period till 1795, when she voluntari- 
ly abandoned it tor the best of ail earthly reasons, 
because the difficulties of Furope then had already 
begun to disturb her, and were such as tu prevent 
the possibilty of her taking care of such a remote 
possession. Did England come in ther Certainly 
hot—certainly nut. No seaator—no gentleman can 
show that between 42° and 549 4.’ Englund ever 
made a settlement or established Ler titie to a single 
inch of ground uotil it had been previously owned 
and vceupied by others. But whenever it suits her 
pui pores she requires something in addition to mere 
discovery to perfect title. Meares—who was the 








Vancouver reached | rights of ours, thus acquired, as Spat, cuntrotied 
None that | vy such inthiguces, was willing tod ? 
‘render that lor which she was prepared to slrugsle? 
; Shall 


Suall we sur- 


we, with energies untrammelled, and, | be- 
lieve, never to be trammelled, and pus-essed of all 


all circumstances—shall we, thus endo .ed, shrink 
from that positiun which Spain was wailing to wain- 
lain at the expense even of the outpouring uf her Dest 
biuod? Ihave thus presented a statement of our 
title as derived from Spain; aud this brief statement 
comprehends also a description of the title which 
Eagiand has put forth. But we have a title of our 


own beyond that of Spain—the discovery of the 


Svluimbia river by Captain Gray of Boston. That 
river has its sources avout the 53d parallel of north 
latitude. We have the right acquired by the disco- 
veries and explorations of Lewis and Clark, which 
gives us as far us 499°—the polit at which the reso- 
lutions of the distinguished senator from Suvuth Ca 
rulina would fix the American boundary. I ask, 


is there nothing due to the enterprise, the privations, 
and sufferings of that gallant pariy, despatched by 
our government to explore and take possession of 


United Siaies ought to accept can ve effected. With 
this couviction, the proposition of compromise 
wiich had been made and rejected, was, by my di 
reclion, subsequently w ithdrawa, and our title to 
the whole Oregon territory asserted and, as is be 
heved, matitamed by irretragable facts and argu 
metils. 

“The civilized world will see in these proceedings 
a spirit of liberal cuncession on the part of the Unit 
ed Siates; and this government will be relieved from 
all responsibility which imay follow the failure to 
Selile the Cuontrovesy. 

“All allempts at compromise having failed, it be- 
comes the duty of congress to consider what mea- 
sures it may be proper to adopt for the security and 
orotectiun of our eitizens now inhabiting, of who 
may hereafter inhabit, Oregon, and for the marnten- 
ance of our just litle to that territory. Tn adopting 
measures fur this purpose, care should be taken that 
nothing be dove to violate the stipulations of the con 
vention of 1827, which is stiil in force.” 

Agaiu: 

* At the end of the year’s notice, should congress 
think it proper to make provision for giving that 1 
tice, we shall have reached a period whea the na- 
tional rights in Oregon must either be abandoned “ 
firmly maintained. That they cannot be abandonee 
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without 2 sacrifice of both national honor and inte- 
rest, is too clear to admit of doubt. ; i 
“Oregon is a part. of the North American conti- 
neat, Lo which, it is confidently aflirmed, the title 
of the United States is the best now in existence.” 
The proposition of 49°,he says distinctly to us, 
was withdrawn from negotiation; and he instructs 
the proper officers—the secretary of state, &c.—to 
waintain our full title to the whole, and that fact he | 





communicates in his message to the country.— , the opposition it has done; its possession would have 
Which propositions would seem to be in accordance , been at once secured. Sir, if it is not good for sugar 
with the president’s intention—with his views on) or cotton, it is not destitute of rains; for the senator 
ihe subject—the proposition of the senater from, 


€ ecae es — cementing - 


the opinions upon the subject are so conflicting, that 


| have not been able to form a satisfactory one.— 
Some have represented it as a steril country without 
water and rain. Others, again, among whom is a 
member in the other house, says it is so fertile as to 
he fit for the production of sugar and cotton even as 
far up as the 61-t degree 

Mv. Hannegan. If it was good for the production 
of sugar and cvtton, it would not have encountered 





wiil find, if he takes the trouble of reading the j ur- 
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rican people would, with one accord, say, ‘‘assert 
your title and tske it.”? “With a question of snch 
magnitude to the American people before you, to sit 
with closed doors, to conduct your deliberations in 
secret, and give your judgment in darkness, would 
be a melancholy sight for this country. I fear it 
would be the prelude of scenes even more deplora- 
ble in this chamber. (The exact words of the 
speaker were here lost to the reporter, owing toa 
depression of the voice of the senator) Sir, 1s it 
possible any question involving the territorial rights 
of this country cannot be discussed openly, or that 
there is any who would not wish to inake known to 


South Carolina, or mine? Sir, it is evident they ‘nal of Lieut. Fremont, he will find it narrated there, | the public the full merits of an intricate question like 
were intended to produce but one effect. It goes for: that during the first winter he passed there they were, this? If there be, I cannot concur with them. Sir, 


gi! the president has done that is in the grave, and it! nearly delnged with rain. 


goes against all that he has done that lives. It is 
tended to bring him back to the proposition of the 


But it is good for some: | 
thing better. lt guards the coast above 499; it come | 
‘mands Nootka sound and the northern Pacifie ocean. , 


Oh degree—from his manly and patriotic declura-| As I live, and as | shail answer for it to my consti- 
49h dep b) I 


ton of the American tithe—and to force upon him 


the relinguishment of all the territory of Oregon. territory as Fuca sound. 


tuents, ] would as soon give them every foot of the 
What would it be worth 


lying above 49°. said, sir, that instead of meeting to give them the inJet to Fuca sound? It is but 50 
the principles laid down in the resolutions, those of; miles from Nootka sound, the best harbor on the 


the senator from South Carolina ure direetly an eva- 
sion of the question before us. I presented the 
whole question; the senator from South Carolina, tn- 
stead of replying to the propositions, comes fcrward 
with some ingeniously drawn propositions of ano- 
ther sort. He does not therein deny the title of this 
country to one foot of Oregon, but (I will not say 
uniaily) Most ingeniously and artfully draws the 
inquiry trom the main issue to what lawyers would 
cali an immaterial point. But for the purpose of 
informing, not to prove what no man here will ven- 
ture todeny, 1] will, with the senate’s permission, 
allude to the language of one now here, whose 
powerful intellect penetrated to the bottom of every 
subject he investigated; it is the language of the 
great senator from the west. He maintams the view 
| have taken of our title to the whole Oregon terri- 
tory. 

“The faie of Maine has doubled the dangers of the 
Columbia, and nearly placed u+ in a position to 
choose between WAR and INFAMY 10 relation to that 
river,” 

And, sir, jus! succeeding this, the senator from 
Missourt addressed the senate in the following em- 
pualic language: 

“Novtka ts in latitude 50—being four degrees north 
of the mouth of the Columbia; and to that degree 
did Spain assert and maintain her title against Great 
Britain in 1790. But that was not the extent of ber 
assertion of that right. Against the Britis she as 
serted iL to the whole extent of the coast; against 
the Russians, (the only real claimants, with our- 
selves, in that quarter,) to latitude 55. Thus, as 
deriving from Spain, our title is good against Eng- 
land turoughcut the coast; against Russia, to latitude 
55. As deriving under discovertes and settlement, 
itis good against all the world, to the extent ol the 
region drained by the waters of the Columbia river. 
We discovered the river from its mouth to its source, 
took possession of it as our territory, and uccording 


lo the laws of nations, have a clear and valid title 
tu it.” 


Sir, | have been startled occasionally here by ex- 
pressions which | have heard trom some of the must 


Oregon coast. There, in time of war, could ren- 
—dezvous anaval force that would hold in complete con- 
(trol the harbor of Puget’s sound. You give two- 
fifths of Vancouver’s island, and consequently the 
‘control and ownership of Queen Charlotte’s sound 
and the Guif of Georgia. With the exception of these 
‘there is not a harbor there that would be worth the 
attention of any nation, civilized or savage; not one 
that would furnish shelter for a flotilla larger than 
‘ludian canoes. Sir, objection to the assertion of 
our title is as old as the government itself We first 
find it at the setUlement of Kentucky, secking to con- 
fine this republic to its then limits; and we find it, 
from time to time, during the progressive settlement 
of the whole West. We find it in the vehement 
| Opposition ty the acquisition of Louisiana and Flori- 
da, and from the last to the present moment, in cha- 
ritable efforts to repel the advances of Texas. But 
sir, this last, the present oppositicn, 1s more inipro- 
per, more malignant than any previous, for it in- 
vokes the aid, the especial aid of British tyranny to 
blut our page and hurl us from the high throne of 
our destiny. But, sir, those who are engaged in 
this object are eugaged in the work of Sysiphus — 
Before | reply to some remarks that fell from the 
distinguished senator from Delaware, allow me to 
‘read irom a speech of the senator from Missouri a 
description of Oregon; and a more bold and graphic 
one never was given inside these walls: 

‘*] do not dilate upon the value and extent of this 
great country. A word suflices to display both. In 
extent, itis larger than the Atlantic portiun of the 
old thirteen United Siates; in climate, sulter; in fer- 
tility, greater; in saluurity, superior; in position, 
better. because fronting Asia, and washed by a tran- 

uilseg. In all these particulars, the westera slope 
of our continent is tar wore happy than the eastern. 
Ju configuration, itis inexpressivly fine and grand— 
a Vast oblong square, with naturai boundaries, and a 
‘single gateway intu the sea. Tne snow-capped 
| Rocky mountains enclose it lo the east, an tron-bound 
cuast on the west, a frozen desert on the north, and 
i denily plains on the south. All its rivers, rising on. 
the segment of a Vast circumference, run to meet 


distinguished and estimabie members of this body,| each other in the centre, ane then fluw together into 


in relation tu the territory of Oregon. IL heard a 


| 


the ocean through a gap tn the mountain, Where the 


distinguished senatur, a few days ago, when under) heats of summer aud tie culd- of winter are never 
the excitement aud warmth ol debate—bDul it Was! felt, aud where southern and northern diseases are 
alliihe same, for it told on the country—l hearé equally unknown. ‘Phis ts the valley of the Coluin- 


the senator speak sneeringly and siightingly about 
What he said was “fa wild piece of land at one ol} 
he euds o: the earth.’ Does he know what that | 
Plece of iand is? ‘The statements of thuse who have | 


Visited itsay there is no finer region of the earth;; Such a country 


thatit offers every inducement that can be held out! 
W tan—to tie bold and enterprising emigrants who | 
sek a home. Why, sir, there is the island of | 

ancouver, which in the month of April was cover- | 
ed with a verdant soil to the depth of two feet.— 
There is found, as on bdbuth sides of the Atlantic be- 
(Ween the parallels of 49 and 64, a natural combina- 
ion of the deep harvors and bold cvasts for the 
Protecuion of commercial and maritime interests.— 

t has abundance of timber of the finest kind for 

building Ships. It affords every facility for raising 
Up and supporting a great maritime people; and over 
aud above everything, with everything that there 
Sin the regions of the Atlantic, it bas, besides, 

© mild and moderate temperature of the Pacific 
Walters, 

Mr. Mangum. Will the senator allow me to say 
€ or two words. | understand the allusion of the 
Senator to be tu me, 

Mr. Hannegan. Yes. 

'. Mangum. I have taken oceasion to express 


ope Pinion on the question in relation to what might 


! 


Diua—a Country whose every advantage is crowned 
by the advantage of position and ¢ nfiguraltion: by 
the unity Of all ats parts—the tiaccessibiiity of ils 
burders—and ils single itrogressivn lo ihe sea.— 
is formed for union, wealth, and 
sirength. it can have bul one capital, and that wall 
be a ‘Theves; one commercial emporinin, aud | 
that will be ‘Tyre, Queeti of cities Such a country 
cau huve but oue peuple, one interest, one govern: | 
ment; and that people should be American, that in-, 
terest ours, and thal government republican. <Ac-| 
cursed and infamous be the man that divides or alicn- | 
ates it.” 
Sir, that is the languaze of the great senator from, 
Missourt, and to every word of it | give a hearty 
amen There were portions of the remarks which 
fell from the senator from Delaware, (Mr. Clayton,) 
on Phursday last, in which 1 find it impossible to 
concur. He suggests that the question of title should 
not be discussed in open session, and intimates the 
propricty of the senate withiolding an opinion on | 
that subject until the doors of this house be closed. 
1 cannot concur in anything of that kind. Thi- 
question has become the property of the American 
people. It is of late in every man’s mouth. But 
one question concerning it is asked by the great mass 
of the people, ‘is 1t our own, is it our own?” It is 


2 Lecwunes 


<_<" 





Fmight not be the value of that country. In truth, 





for us to show it 1s; if so, five-seyenths of the Ame- 


there was another point in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished senator from Delaware, which formed a 
theme on which he dwelt at length, and in which I 
did not concur. TU believe both he and myself are 
willing to put this country in the most effective stale 
of defence. Ihave, in all our conversations, so un- 
derstood him. He does not stup with a faltering 
tongue; but what I have heard of the maritime pow- 
er of England held up here, I felt satisfied it was for 
the purpose of acting on the fears of the American 
people; but it is in vain to make such an exhibition 
with the intention of forcing them to a surrender of 
what is theirown. It is right and proper to exam- 
ine the question first; but itts also right and proper 
to have our own. Sur, the American people cannot 
be alarmed or awed by any exhibition of British 
power. All her fleets, though concentrated into one 
mass, would not strike terror into the American 
people; because they have read that, sixty years 
ago, the whole American navy consisted of one fri- 
gate; and that with that single frigate, J. Paul Jones 
crossed the ocean, swept the English channel, ra- 
vaged her coasts, and sacked her cities, returning 
home intriumph They have not forgot the names 
of Decutur, of Perry, MeDonough, Barry, &e.— 
They know that, although England may have a huu- 
dred guns to our one, we havea reliance equal to 
her on the brave and high-minded, and honorable 
men who serve the United States, which has given 
them the rank they are entitled tooccupy. The 
senator from Delaware, who quoted the great Eng- 
lish moralist, certainly did not learn the rules of 
warfare from Henry V. He might have learned 
his duty, however, from the conduct of that prince 
in a case not dissimilar to the present. When Henry 
the V. found that his case was good, thut the title to 
a disputed territory was clear, did he hesitate to car- 
ry the war into France? No; the order was to 
murch to the renowed field of Agincourt—a field 
which can never be forgotten—the most glorious 
England ever saw—where ler forces fought, ove to 
ten against the French and conquered them. Nor 
does the senator learn his rules of warfare from the 
first of Romans, and the greatest of men, the great 
Julius, who, bad he been governed by such rules, 
would have left the glories of Pharsalia to Pompey, 
Had such principles governed Scipio, or Alexander, 
or Napoleon, or our own tnmortal Washington, 
they never would have participated in the deeds of 
glory that adorn their history. 

Mr. President, on looking over the course which 
has been pursued by the di linguished senator from 
South Carolina on this question, | must confess that 
1 find some inconsistencics which | cannot easily 
reconcile. Three years ago last month—the 24th 
of January, 1843—he opposed measures to take pos- 
session Of Oregon on the ground o/ the expense.— 
Hear him: 

‘But we are told the expense will be small—not 


exceeding one or two hundred thousand dollars. Let 


us not be deceived. What this biil appropriates is 
bul the entering wedge. Let it pass, and no one can 
tell what it wiil cost. It will depend on circum- 
stances. Under the most favorable, on the Ssupposi- 
tion that there will be no resistance on the part of 
Greut Britain, it would amount to millions; but if 


\she should resist, and we should make it a question 


of force, | hazard nothing in saying it would subject 


_the country to heavier expenditures, and expose it 
_to greater dangers, than any measure which has ever 


received the sanction of congress.” 

Yes, sir, he opposed the measure on the ground of 
the expense that would be incurred. The proposi- 
lion was that the expense would not exceed some 
$100, 0UU or $200,000, but the senator estimated it at 
millions; and then he, in order to obviate that, pro- 
posed the very measure which he now opposes—the 
extension of our laws over Oregon. J cannot for the 
life of me understand what this course on the part 
of the senator from South Carolina indicates, uniess 
it be decided and deadly hostility to the acquirement 
vf any territorial rights in Oregon, beyoud that 
naked tille which we hold—opposition tu the reduc- 
tion to our possession of apy portion of ut. The 


‘senator from South Carolina, with that great ability 
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which usuaily characterizes him, presented, on the 


occasion to which 1 have just now alluded, a most 


graphic view of the financial condition of the coun 

try al that time. He truly represented it as being 
on the road to ruin—embarrassed at every point, 
and sinking deeper and deeper at every siep. Que of 
the chief causes of that depressed condition was re- 
preseuted by the senator, and properly represented, 
to be an oppressive system of taxation. Buta dit- 
ferent stale of things exists now. Happily for once, 
the predictions of the seuator have aot been realized. 


The nation is now in a state of unexaupled pros- | 


perity, and the cause of that is to be found in the 
salutary cordition of the currency, just as the re- 
verse was the cause of former prostration. Well, 


then, if the giving of the notice was the proper; proper rejection of the offer of arbitration. 
course in 1843—if it should necessarily precede the | claim is settled. 


very satisfactory and sound to sone of them? 


HANNEGAN’S SPEECH. 








most northwestern branch of the river. Just imag- 
ine aman who has purchased a farm from his go- 


‘vernment, and for which he holds a patent, consent 


ing, when a powerful and wealthy neighhor makes 


a claim to his property, to submit the matter to ar- 
bitration! 
common sense of that obliging and accommodating 
disputant? : 


What opinion would you entertain of the 


As to the submission of the ease to a se- 
lect board of arbitration, that is most absurd. Is at 


not I:kely thal the wealth and resources of the pow- 
erful neighbor would be directed to the not very 
honorabie but subtle policy of addressing certain 
arguments to the arditrators, not unlikely to prove 


The 


country, sir, sustains the president in this wise and 


Our 
We cannot consent to submit it to 


adoption of measures to take pos-ession—why is it, any arbitrator. There is another point in the course of 


that we cannot promptly give the notice now? 


The | the senator from South Carolina, to which I would 
senator from South Carolina suggests a different plan. l allude. 


I mean his course on the Texas question, 


He prefers leaving it to the operation of time—to the as contrasted with his course on this Oregon ques- 


sifeut and quiet encroachments of our hardy and en- | tion. 


He now stands before his co ntry in the lead- 


terprising people to acquire that possession for us; ership of what is called the policy of peace. ‘Peace, 


and does notevery gentleman Know that while our peace. 


peace—everything that is honorable for 


hardy and enterprising people are pressing on ac- | peace’ ts the cry. When the question of the annexa- 
cording to the plan of the senator from South Caro- | tion of Texas was pe: ding, the honorable senator, it 
Jina, they are exposing themselves lo great difficul | appears to me, did not hold peace as so pre-eminent- 


ties without the protection of American laws and ly valuable 


I refer in proof to his letter—his cele- 


American tribunals? If that state of things con- | brated Jetter- a letter not likely to be forgotten—to 


tinue, is it not clear that we will soon have many Mr. King, our minister at Paris. 
But will not) Spirit of that letter must have been offensive in the | 


repetitions of the Caroline affau? 


England see the course of this country if it adopts highest degree to Great Britain. 


If war co es out 


that recommended by the senator from South Caro- | of this Oregon question, for my own part I should 


lina? 


watching an opportunity to press her claims—claims | at the foundation of it. 
however feeble and weak? I appeal to the senator | pearance that the British government commenced | 


Is it not her custom to be ever on guard,/ not be surprised if that letter would be found lying 
It was shortly after its ap- 


himself—I invoke that patriotic spirit which ani- ‘the augmentation of the defences of that country.— 
mates his bosom—l ask him, with all solemnity, The senator from South Carolina then planted him- 


what course dues he regard as tnost likely to re- | self on the highest possible grounds. 


Yet he now 


dound to the honor of the country, and to the pro | offers to buy off England by five and a half degrees 


motion of its sacred rights? 


Which will read best! in Oregon! 


So far as the power to make treaties is 


on the imperishable page of history, the direct, and; concerned, it is peculiarly the sovereign power of 


bolu, and prompt progress to our object, or the slow 
and stealthy? But let me pause. I will notuse that 
term. 1 will not so characterize any course of con- 
duet recommended by the senator from Sonth Caro- 
Jina. For him |] entertain uumingled veneration.— 


His great character, identified as it is with many | or the sultan. 
. . . ” , ° + . 

most glorious scenes in the history of my country | those of England and France, it is different, There. 

for the last thirty years, ] never can cease to admire, ; power is, I some degree, limited. 

‘treaty making power in England and France begins’ 

{ 


Never hand of mine will be outstretched in the vain 
attempt to shake a single laurel from that venerable 
brow. I venerate him for his virtues—for his pa- 
patriotism—for his lofty intellect—for the spotless 
purity of his wholy private life, on which the future 
Plutarch of his conntry will delight to dwell, and 
from regarding which slander itseli— 
—— ‘whose breath 
Rides on the posting wind, aud doth belie 
All corners of the worki—” 

shrinks cowering and abashed. And if I might be 
permitted tooffer au aspiration in connexion with 
his future career, it would be to the effect that noth- 
ing will ever be done by him to mar that brightly 
iMumiced pag which the record of his public Iite 
will fili, 4} wall not, | cannot use tn this connexion 
the word stealthy, or any word that could possibly 
give offence to the senator from South Carulina.— 
Let me, then, apply the teri circuitous to that le 
of policy which he has thought proper to recom- 
mend on this question. And | ask, iow would it 
read in after times, that the first chapter of Ameri- 
can liistory was occupied in the recital of the glori- 
ous and successful struggie of a handful of colonies 
with the greatest power of the world in the resist- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘the state. 


Wherever the power of the sovereign is 


not delegated, as in Russia and Turkey, of course 
the exercise of all power is unlimited—the govern- 
ment 
is that of the ezar, or the autocrat, or the emperor, | 


is absolute. The only recognized will there, 
In constitutional monarchies, hke 


But where the 


‘and where it ends, | cannot, for the life of me, dis- 


| cover. 
iment, 
principles alternately 





where the monarchical and aristocratical 


| There is no power, however arbitraily exercised on 


} 
| 


| the part of the government, in England, which can- 
not be justified under the British constitution, by 
analogy, at any rate, if not by precedent drawn from | 
|some portion of the tortuous, dark, and troubled | 
‘history of the country. Whenever the case demands | 
lit, the use of the word necessity is made to stifle eve- | 
‘ry tmatifestation of insulted right. 

| dillerent state of things prevails here. 
no 


All power— 


matter on whom contferred—is borrowed from 


‘ihe same source; and the exercise of all power has 


| its settled and defined li nits—not the slightest room | 


The tone and | 


In the mixed form of the British govern-| 


prevail, there are certain | 
checks, it is true; but these checks are those of the | 
one branch of the government against the other, and 
for all essential purposes they are discretionary.— 


Fortunately, a! 


ful and formidable as she is, demands, and eXpects 
us to give. It is true, sir, that war is a great calam). 
ty. But the lessons of history are all false, its mo. 
ral but an idle tale, if there are not greater calam). 
ties which can fall upon men and-nations than war 
One of the greatest calamities, sir, is a purchaseq 
and disgraceful peace. Bloated and enervated Ching 
is a living witness of tnat fact. Modern Italy s:jj) 
exhibits in her feeble and imbecile empire the curse 
entailed her thirteen or fourteen centuries ago. The 
ignoble descendants of the most illustrious race the 
ancient world ever saw, exhibit in their every linea. 
ment the effects of that a.ful calamity; whilst op 
the other hand, consecrated still to this hour, bears 
witness of the heroic soul of the Greeks, who dis. 
dained at the hands of invading millions to purchase 
peace. Princeton, and Trenton, and Yorktown, bear 
witness to that solemn truth. Every part of this 
land is the enduring and eternal monument of those 
who preferred resistance to submission, and encoun. 
tered all the perils of a dreadful and unequal strife 
rather than purchase an 1gnominious peace. Qh, jt 
is said—**Take care of our co-nmerce—let us traffic ” 
Ay, ‘‘let us rrarric!” Alas! that the descendants 
of the heroic men of the revolution could be heard 
expressing willingness to buy peace with their coun. 
try’s territory, and that priceless jewel, our country’s 
honor! Trarric! Ay, traffic, like the Jew who, 
for thirty pieces of silver, sold his Savior and his 
God! ‘Traffic on; but, for the love of heaven, traffic 
not with the allegiance of your citizens, the heritage 
-of your fathers, and the honor of your country!— 
Traffic not in the freedom of your brethren! Traffic 
as long as it seemeth good in your eyes, but bring not 
their birthright into the market! 

[Here a few brilliant sentences were almost inau- 
dible.] 


Why, sir, if this is allowed to the treaty-making 
power, if they can transfer any portion of our terri- 
tory, and the allegiance of American citizens in 
Oregon, what stands in their way to prevent them 
from regulating our entire system of revenue from 
‘imports by commercial treaties regulating importe- 

tions? It is vain to say the constitution reserves the 
right of laying taxes, &c. to congress, if the same 
constitution expressly refuses to congress the power of 
regulating the territory of the country and public 
| property. Where is their warrant for alienating a 
single foot of Americ.n soil? If this government 
has the right of transferring one-half of Oregon, it 
has just the same right to transfer the territory of 
Iowa or Wisconsin, if Great Britain advances a 
claim to it—just the same right to surrender this 
District to Great Britain, if she comes forward with 
some antiquated and unfounded claim to it, just like 
‘that she makes to Oregon. I care not how far the 
principle is carried, it is all the same if once estab- 
lished—as applicable to the transfer of Virginia as 
of Oregon. But it has no such power, and I trustin 
God it will never be asserted by a majority in this 
_senate. Who, sir, will say that any portion of our 
population could be abandoned under a principle of 
this kind?—any part of the bone and sinew of their 
country, as had been well said before? Would the 
senator from North Carvlina be willing to transfer 
away the hardy pioaver who first penetrated the tan- 
gled forest, from the smoke of whose cabin the Indian 
| first was apprised of the approach of the pale faces! 
Shall we have no sympathy for him because he is 
but the pioneer of freedom and civilization? The 





for the play of that plea used either by the tyrantor) senator from North Carolina, who spoke some days 


demagogue-—necessity. 


The constitution of the 


| ago, must have known their character; that, although 


| United States is to be interpreted by the same rules! fy away the pioneer may be, he has his domestic 


iihat are applied to all other laws. 


It is by an ex-) 


altar, where his God and freedom are worshipped 


‘amination of the context that we ascertain the spirit together. He has his household gods, which he 


ance of an unjust tax, » hilst the second chapter was | 


blurred and biotted by the sad, sad story of the mean 
and cowardly submission of the descendauts of that 
same race of heroic nen, when they had grown up 
tonumber twenty millions, and occupied the first 
rank in the scale of nations? 
will ever disgrace our national annals. 
chapter must nol— will not—be written! 
A word or two bow about arbitration, which oc- 
cupies the attention of a portion of the press. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 





rejection of that proposition by the president meets 


with decided disapprobation in so.ne quarters, and | 


| which we cannot go. 
understand that--1 speak now of a portion of the! solution. 


“The powers not delegated to the United States 


by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states respectively, or to the peo- 
ple.’"—Article 1Uth, amendments. 


Here is an express limitation of power, beyond 
Now, then, for my second re 
Where is the authority—where is the 


public press, not of the opinion of any honoradle | power under the federal constitution to alienate the 


senator. 
ing the strength of the administration, that act has 
added to it a new vigor and power, if that bad been 
necessary. ‘To arbitrate—what? A quesiion in which 
we assert there is no dispute. Submit to arbitra- 
tion, as in the case of the Maine controversy, when 
a crowned head, with af) imaginable gravity, deci 
ded that a certain line should be drawn from the 
most northeastern point, although the treaty orig! 
nating the dispute which he had piofessedly takin 
vp decided that that line should be drawn from ibe 


| 





But with the people, so far trom weaken-| soil, or to transfer the allegiance of the citizens ol 


the United States? Does the constitution bestow, by 
implication, the power upon the president or the 
senate to do so? Dues the instrument give to any 
other branch of the government a power transcead- 
ing that bestowed upon the others? Why, if it were 
so, ours would be no longer a limited government.— 
It is not a question of boundary, because, as | have 
shown, we have a title, England has none. Th: 
question of boundary is but a pretext to hide the rea. 
object. It is raised simply because England, power- 


and meaning of the instrument itself; and fortunate-! joyves as truly as you do yourselves. He has the 
'ly for us, for the hopes of liberty, and mankind, the 
,coustitution of the United States contains, as a por- 
tion of its context, the following definition and re- 
strictions of the exercise of all the powers which it 
I trust no such chapter | creates: 

Such a} 


names which his mother taught him when, a fait- 
hired boy, he held by her side; he repeats them 
daily from his childhood, and first ainong them is the 
name of Washington. Where is the man of iron 
heart, who would break down this altar, transfer his 
allegiance to another government, and change the 
nawe of Washington upon his lips for that of the 
English queei? 

fo ask you, in conclusion, to visit, in imagination, 
the distant plains of Oregon, and there enter the 
lowly habitation of the adveuturous settler who, 10 
the remotest wildernesses of this western world, has 
erected an altar to God and liberty. Behold hia 
there, surrounded by all the endearing tmfluences © 
home and famiiy—his cabin the habitation of pone 
and contentment, where honorable toil lays Ms hea 


and southing a care for her children. Behold him 
there, with his warm attachments to his belove 
country—wiih all the household affections whic 
follow the good man to ihe uttermost ends of 

earth, ever leading him whence they 
came—heavenwaid. 
linquish one foot of that soil wuich sightfully 18° 
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j would see it utterly laid waste and made desolate 
| speak not for myself. The mighty West speaks as 

ak. Our brethren in Oregon speak as I speak 


| speak for my well-beloved state. She forbids all 


compromises by the surrender of a single foot of 


ritory. It is not the West alone that forbids 
po siauek speaking from the sepulchre of the 
sainted dead, forbids it. The shades of Washington, 
of Adams, of Henry, and of their immortal compeers 
forbid it. The still small voice of Lexington and Con- 
cord forbids it. The holy blood that fell in torrents 
in the parched fields of Monmouth, and Camden, 
and the Branywine forbids it. All the spectral 
forms of the Past, as they sweep along in shadowy 
array, With mournful voices forbid it. The Present 
forbids it. Seven-tenths of the American people 
forbid it. The Future, crowded with mighty events 
and big with the fortunes of mankind, forbids it.— 
By all the power and glory of our country—in the 
game of the past—in the name of the unborn mil 
lions whose proud fortune it will be to direct the 
destinies of free America—I protest here, in the 
face of heaven and all men, against any dismember- 
ment of our territory—the surrender of our princi- 
le—the sacrifice of our honor! Here | take my 
stand on the side of our national mghts. Herel 
abide the issue, be it good or evil. Come weal or 
wo, come peace or war, here | hope to stand. And 
let no man impugn my motives. I have studied 
this question not as a party man—not in the spirit of 
faction. That this question has wound itself around 
every fibre of my heart, I frankly confess; but my 
judgment has not, | trust been blinded. One thing 
| know and I repeat—iny motives are pure; and to 
the truth of that, if [ know my own heart, | appeal. 
in this august presence, to Him who searches th: 
hearts and tries the reins of the children of men; 
and of my sincerity in all this matter, [ trust to be 
found ready, with devout and teverential awe, to 
appeal to the omniscient Judge in that hour when | 
shall breathe my last faint prayer for mercy, before 
|find myself alone with eternity and Tue! 





SPEECH OF MR. COLQUITT. 


INSENATE, TUESDAY FEBRUARY 17, 1346. 





Mr. Coreuirr proceeded to address the senate.— 
He said: Mr. Presipenrt, not professing to have my 
vif a knowledge of the opinions or views of the 
president of the United States beyond that which 
may be gathered from what he has seen fit to put us 
in possession of, and publish to the world, 1 have 
oly to say that I shali support those measures which 
lehas recommended in relation to Oregon, relying 
vith the fullest confidence upon his honesty, integ- 
tity and firmness of purpose. It has been very justly 
nid that no message which has ever emanated from 
thechief executive magistrate of this coun:ry has 
ter met with a more universal approbation. it is 
it once able, dignified, and powerful: all that he 
is said, all that he has done, and ali that he has 
tered to do, has met a favorable response from the 
Wolie; it would be a libel upon his character to say 
atwhat he has done, or offered to do, was not 
tnsidered by him to be the best that couid possibly 
done for the interests of this country, and for the 
luppiness of the people. I am not willing that his 
Pitical adversaries should assert, much jess that 
tis friends should insist, that he is secretly endea 
iting to plunge the country into a war, while ail 
Ss public communications breathe the language of 
face. Lam not willing that the public should con 
ler that there are gentlemen within the walis of 
Ngress who have the private year of the president, 
(who are his special mouth-pieces here, and sup 
sed to be able to disicose what may be the peculiar 
ions of the executive, who will declare that the 
ideney of the measures recommended by him will 

herwise than pacific, or indeed that they should 

‘fess to expound the views of the executive. at all, 
hile he has himself opportunities of daily commu 

tion with both houses of congress. 

ir, if war comes, the fault will not be his. In 
lathe has already done, and in what he has offered 
do, we have a public guaranty of what he is will- 
8 lo do; of the sacrifices he is prepared to make to 

‘ttve the peace and honor of the nation. A 
ly laurel, if he were capable of winning it, 
‘wid sit but illy on his brow —the olive wreath 
*uld sit more gracefully upon it. He has not been 
tiled to his present high positior by the groans and 

of widows and of orpnans; he has not attained 
tlevation by those means which will make it ne- 
ty for him to end his career in carnage and 
d. { know there have been misgivings in relation 
tive Course intended to be pursued by the exe- 

» but lam unwilling to have it insinuated any 

*;much jess by members of this body, that 


designs which have not been cominuninated to us. 
But in vindicating the president, permit me to say 
that whenever the people shall find that his public 
and private acts are conflicting with each other; that 
he acts with disguise and disingenousness; that he is 
unsteady and vacillating; that he is to be driven from 
his course by inflammatory speeches ‘n congress, it 
will be time enough to convert public applause into 
public reprobation. The spirit and the feeling which 
has been imanifested in this debate has been well 
calculated to make us pause and consider what is to 
be the result of our action upon this subject. The 
ardor of some, stimulated doubtless by a fecling of 
patriotic pride, have made them unmindful of the 
rights of others, and almost hurried the: into tramp!- 
ing under foot, with proud contempt, the suggestions 
of the advocates of pacific measures. The prudent 
and cautious, on the other hand, have taken a dif- 
ferent view: they have the horoscope; they have 
viewed, in the mind’s eye, our wide spreading coun 
try desolated with the ravages of war, our cities 
laid in ruins, and our people suffering the evils at- 
tendant upon a struggle between nations, with an 
exhausted treasury, and finally a subverted govern- 
ment. This is the picture which they have drawn 
for themselves, and this is the foundation of the re 
commendations which they make. The picture which 
they draw exhibits this country involved in national 
dishonor aud disgrace. Without permitting mysel! 
on the one hand to be spurred on by unavailing ardor, 
or on the other to be forgetful of what is due to our- 
selves as a nation, | shall enter into the oonsidera- 
tion of this question in a spirit of prudence and can- 
dor, which, [ think, eminently belongs toil. And 
first, is Oregon. in truth, a territory of the Unitea 
States? Is our title up to 549 40’ of north latitude 
unquestionable and unencumbered? Is there no doubt 
or difficulty about i? If we answer this question af- 
firmatively, we then impose upon ourselves the im- 
perative duty of maintaining our rights, peaceably 
if we can, furcibly if we must. It has been the bu- 
siness of some to give us very glowing descriptions 


Oregon; while others have depreciated it as much, 
representing it as a country barcen and uninhabitable 
—asa wilderness fit only for the dwelling of the 
savage or the rude hunter. [ do not conceive that 
this feeling enters legitimately into the discussion, 
where a mere matter of right is concerned. If every 
stream were worth a mint of gold, if every harbor 
situated there were a saie depusitory for the coim- 
inerce of the world, :f the whole coast were indent- 
ed with harbors that would be a safe retreat for the 
navies of the world, yet, if it be not ours, justice 
demands that we should abandon our pretensions; 
but if our title be clear and unquestionable to the 
whole territory, though it vere a bleak desert hardly 
inhabitable vy the :nountain goat, it would require 
to be defended to the utmust extent of our ability. 
and never yielded to an enemy unless Oy the last wai: 
of an expiring government. 

There is but one question before us, that is, the 
question of notice; But that question, In Consequence 


bale—issues improperly jormed—I conceive has veen 
placed in an improper pusilion before the coun 
iry. Take these issues together, notice ty quit pos 
session, aud a determined assertion of our clata to 
the whole territory, and it will leave but one alier- 
native—~that is, War or ao unconditional surren je: 
ou the part of Great Britain of her eatin to any pari 
of the territory. Aad a» wan in fis seuses can for 
a moment suppose that Geeal Britain, after the pri- 
vileges she has enjoyed there, w'il yreid up all clain 
without being permitted even to negotiate upon the 
subject. But divide these issues, and we can all yo 
for lune notice, as we Deileve our right tv be unqie-- 
tiovabie, asa measure thatis peaceful, that is ne- 
cessary, and that is sanctioned by treaty stipulation. 
In doing this we dono wrong. But here geutiemen 
propose to make an issue upon the question, whether 
our tight to the whole of Oregon ts not unquestiona- 
ble and indisputable, so free trom doubt and diffivul- | 
ty that we could not, without a sacrifice of national | 
honor, make a compromise with Great Britain ce- | 
garding tse boundary. Aud Lapprebend that when 


uf the commercial and agricultural advantages of 


isidss 











this last issue is made, tf geutlemen cavose ly mike | 
it tothe American peuple, you will find that the | 
great hody of the people are in favor of a just, ho- | 


] know it has been said here and elsewhere that we 
must go to war, that we must fight before we give | 
up one inch of the territory. 1 appreciate very 
highly the patriotic ardor which prompts the asser- 
tion of our national rights, even though they should 
reach the limits of doubt and uncertainty. Such 
errors are pardonable, if not lovely, because cuonse- 


norabie, and peaceful arrangement of the question. | | 


sides ourselves. 
cality where the settiement is made will unques 
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lam myself in favor of the notice, and in favor of 
such measures as are necessary an: proper to the 
| f srmation of an honorable treaty, if such an one can 
be made. [| believe that there would be general 
unanimity, as far as giving the notice is concerned, 
and carrying out the recommendation of the presi- 
dent, were it not that the declaration had been made 
that nezotistions were at an end And permit me 
io say that [ have very little taste for hearing Acue- 
rican States sen coake an argument in 


y avor of Bri- 
tish claims ta Opposition to our own: a mani placed 
in an exceedingly awkward position itieaipls 
it, for it 4s supposed that he Only woo contends jor 


the title of this country to the whole of Orcgon has 
an American heart, and thathe who would aliempt, 
in the face of the American people, to make an ar- 
zument which did not look to the assertion of our 
unquestionable right, was possessed either of a coward 
heart or of British feeling. 


I will make none such; bu’, as far as my views are 
concerned, I say distinctly that | am in favor of 
an amicable adjusiment of the quest.on by arbitra: 
tion. 1 will make no argument in favor of British 
claim; but while [ maintain our own superior claims, 
ain L not compelled to admit that, in view of the in- 
ternational jaw upon this subject, England has some 
rights; am I not compelled to admit that some of the 
main facts upon which our elainis based are dis- 
puted? Why, sir, the honorable senator from In- 
diana, (Wr. Hannegan), who made so able and elo- 
quent a speech in support of our claim to the whole 
it Oregon, and whose heart and soul is in favor of it. 
vas notable himself to assert that our claim was 
not, in regard to some of the points upon which it 
resled, cailed in question, [ admire the patriotism 
of the senaior, and if the question were capable of 
beng set at rest by arguments on one side only, the 
argument of the senator was well eaiculatec to be 
conclusive. The senator with a littie Sarcasm, ac- 
cuses certain gentlemen with being less keen in ve- 
half of Oregon than they were in regard to Texas — 
L might turn the tables upon the senator, and say to 
him that he was less keen in behalf of the admission 


of ‘Pexas than he is now tor the ad-uission ctall Ore- 
yon. 
— ] 


Mr. Hannecan. If the senator will allow me, I 
will say lo him when the proper time comes | can 
give the reasons why | was not so keen for Texas. [ 
will say now, however, that J dreaded, on the part 
of those who were so strenuously in favor of the 
annexation of Texas at the Baltimore convention, | 
dreaded on their part, Punie faith. 

Mr Corquirr. ‘The honorable senator fiom In- 
diana Is iv douot a very sagacious stalesinan, but it 
happened that his reluctance lo act in behalf of 
Texas annexation was before the Baltimore con- 
vention, | have recollection of these matters: but 
really 1 do nut want to sandy words with the sena- 
tor. 1 was pleased with the strength of his argu: 
uents in tavor of our title to Oregon; but the sena- 
tur, in his adle speech, relied upon Spanish disco- 
veries, and assuned the fact to be admitted and 





of blended issues which have veen made in tie de- Ps. \ teltealy ee Gertran den ee ane 
been followe! by settienent and Occupancy, was a 


sulficient founiation for a title. Well, 1 go with 


fii in so far as that itis a foundation for title; but 


ihe question arises 
tionai law, for 


of the q iestion, 


is it sufficient, under interna- 
npleté titie? 
urgue that it is. 


’ 
a ; 
r Now, vi our side 


a Ct 
e Again, another 


;que-tion thal arses in this controversy is, that, if 


{ 


covery 1s a sufficient foundation for a ute, aust 


| the discovery be made under the sanction of governs 


| ment, or will It pe sudicient if done in prosecution 
|of individua: enterprise? 
| 


? This is another question 
which arises before us; and while | decide on the 
American side of this question, my feelings being all 
that way, I must submit, as any honest man must 
do, that the question is oot fixed and settled by our 
declaring ourselves of that opinion, but is sisll mat- 
ter of controversy, and susceptible of Opposing ars 
gunent. Whilel maintain the soundness and vali- 
dity of the American title, 1 am compelled tu ad- 


Mit, and it seems to me that every senator must ad- 


mil, thal itis potso well settied as not to be de- 
Datable. 

Again, when settlement is made, what sort of sel- 
tlement must it be? What must be the character of 
that settlement in order that it shall enure to our 
benefit? This is an important consideration; it uust 
nut only be settled, fixed, and indisputable accord- 
ing to our own judgment, but it must be so under the 
law of nations, as construed by other nations be- 
And again, how far from the loe 


tionable title extend? Is not this likewise a suoject 
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crated to the dictates of freedom; because they are 





% are secret designs in existence, or in fact, any 


hovor and courage. 


the sparkling spring which is fed from the fount of 


of debate? [s it not likewise a part of the present 
eoutroversy? Aud, while the decision made by our 
secretary of state, and urged by the senator yester- 
day, is tf accordance with my own conviction, yet ] 
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questions of mternational Jaw, and facis too, upon 
“hich honest’ minds must maturely reflect befure 
settling down into conviction. Sir, I would not have 
felt called on to make these remarks but for the 
tone which has pervaded the debate. But they are 
truths. Why, sir, we assume as a settled fact, that. 
under the law of nations, we hold, taking the Span- 


must admit, ail must admit—that there are grave; 





ish title, up to 54° 40’, though it is argued against 





—— 


position that they had trampled upon our rights. 
the speeches in the Briibkh parhament on that occa, 
sion, while they set up a claim to the privilege of 
entering the harbors. on the coast and of trading 
with the natives, they do not seriously insist upon 
any claim to the territory. 

In November, of the same year, another commu- 
nication was made by his majesty to parliament, in 
which he states that the only object he had in view 


ia a 





jut to return What is the result, or wat Will ba 
the result, as far as the action of the gover. nent ae 
Great Berita is concerned? She insists that she has 
rights; that she his a title arquired from Spain, And 
whatdo we hear nos? We are not going to nego. 
tiate. We do not want a war, but we expect {5 
avovl it by peremptorily denying her claim, Upon 
the supposition that she has only been endeavoring 
to mmpose upon us fictitious clarms which she tyaq 


us that discovery alone ts not sufficient to confer a) was to obtain satisfaction for the violence whieh had 
title. Notwithstanding what my own convictions been committed upon Beitish subjects in Nootka | Aad then how shall we stand before Christendy ni? 
are, Lam too well acquainted with the structure of Sound, while there was not a word respecting the How can wedeny that our title is ineumbered 
the human mind not to know that my wishes may , sovervignty or jurisdiction: not at all; but only as tu | when Great Britain was in possession of rights on 
have an influence upon my judgment. | am too their right to fish aud to trade upon the coast. In our nortiwest coast, with our perfeet kno wledse 
well acquainted with the frelings of the people of December following we fin | allusion again made to | and without our denial or objection, before ever we 
this country hot to know that their wishes may like- the treaty, and what was it? They say that, having | entered into the convention of 1818 at all? To be 
wise have an influence upon their decision; snd, secured the right of fishing and trading upon the | sure, it is very patriotic in gentlemen to say that our 
though there be no arbitrator to whom they would coast, title is now io become a subject of discussion; | tile is clear and indisputable up to 54 40; and 1 wii 
be willing to submit a question of this magnitude,no and Mr. Pitt (a portion of wnose speech has been | make no argument against the Utle of my own go: 
one in whose judgment they would be willing to referred to) declared in parliament that he looked; verament; on the contrary, | go for our titles but | 
confide—this being,the case, and Great Britain and upon italmost in the light of a conquest. They ae-| should not do justice to myself, to God, or to iny 
the United States setting up antagonistical claims, quired rights under the Nootka Sound treaty that} country, if | should say that our title is without jn- 
stand both of them in the condition of judge and ad. they never claimed before, from the mere circum-|cumbrance. The acts of our own government jor. 
vocate in their own cause. And does notevery one stance of putting down posts inscribed with the name | bid me to say so. With these facts hefore my eyes, 
see what must be the result of each putting his' of the sovereign. The doctrine of discovery, then,| can [| say that our title isso clear thal we must not 
own construction upon the international law applica-! resulted in this, that the putting down of the posts! negotiate? | cannot say, as sume gentlemen have 
ble to the question, and upon the facts? Does not secured a titie; and hence Mr. Pitt insisted that it’ said, “Here fix our boundary; do not yield an inch— 
every one see that there can be but one mode of, was a treaty of concession. ‘These were the views buat come up and argue as hard as you can in support 
settling the controversy, viz. the sword? [f com- entertained by him at thattime. Well, sir, | take of our title.” 

promise fail, the victor’s sword must turn the ba- this method of showing, by the opinions entertained | Yes: but the president himself says, in bis mes. 
lance af justice. There is no other way. Arbitra- before the treaty and after the treaty, what they sage, that our tile up to 54 40is clear. So he does. 
tion is out 6f the question. We cannot find an arbi-: themselves appeared to consider they had gained by , But what does he mean? That the queston ts settled? 
trator to whom we will entrust the decision of the the treaty—not the soil, but the right to occupy the |—that all dispute is at an end?—that the: line is run; 
question. We are unwilling to negotiate. We claim fisheries. lLrefer to thse speeches to show that they —or is it any thing more than a strong expression of 
the whole. We assert our unquestionable right to claimed no right before the treaty, but, as soon as, his own individual opinion—of his entire conviction 
the whole country. In individual cases, sir, where they got this, they boasted of it as conferring a title;’ of the rightful character of our claim? It is such 
no tribunal is instituted for the purpose of determin- and I refer to the language of the Spantsh minister an expression as one would use in common parlance 
ing controversies between individuals, the man who to show that that government did not entertain the to state that conviction. The statement is, in my 
refuses to compromise, insisting on the full extent of idea of conveying any title. judgment, trac; but technically and strictly speaking, 
his claim, and assuming to judge and determine for; Well, there was another reason why that construc. | !! is untruc—for there has been a dispute about that 
himself as to the extent of his right, runs the risk of tion was given to it, and it was this, (and it might! Very title for years past. 


been deing for so many years in regard to Spain. — 





' 


Mr. Poik is a man of too 
forfeiting, in the estimation of those who are interest- | jave been made an argument in the strict sense of much sense to put forth such an assertion in the strict 
ed, all claim to wisdom. justice, and prudence. ‘the word,) that at the time the Pope of Rome made Nd rigid sense of the terms. It is, P repeat it, but 
Now, sir, | have always thought that since the first the grant to Ferdinand and Lsabella, granting to the 4 Strong expression of his own conviction in regard 
discovery of that territory the American title is the kingdoms of Castile and Leon this entire continent, to the validity of our claims. He does not mean to 
best, where discovery isa sufficient foundation for there was not a solitary nation upon earth, not one, assert that there cannot he any dispute at all upon 
title; but where discovery was followed by posses- | but acknowledged the validity of the yrant.— ‘the subject—-for, immediately alter writing this sen- 
sion, | supposed there could be no dispute. All the Every body acknowledged that the Roman pontiff tence, he turned about and went to negotiate about 
world recognises in the natives the right of occupan- had the power not only to grant the Jand of a newly Our title. | would now write it down, however 
cy: and the discoverer alone has the right of making discovered continent, but even kings themselves held strong my persuasion of the rectitude of our claims, 
terms with the natives, either by conquest or by their immediate dominions under his grant. All Eu- that tnere was and could be no dispute or question 
purchase. No third party has a right to interfere. rope at that time acknowJeJged his power; monarchs | 9bout them. And I should not hold them my friends 
The right of occupancy has always been respected, prostrated themselves at his feet and received from | who, 1f I did, should hold me to the words, and insist 
while the right of eminent domain belonged to the him their crowns, and held them only at his plea- on all consequences which they could be made to 
the discoverer who also acquired possession. Set- sure; dukes, princes, emperors, all were obedient to draw after them. That was not “backing one’s 
tiement | supposed not to be necessary, for this rea- fis willand under his control; and it was not until friends.” To put the president into a corner and 
son: If you recognize the right of occupancy in the’ nearly a century afterwards that his universal con- Say to his, ‘ Now, sir, you are in a narrow place; 
natives, settlement could not be complete so long as, trol over the monarchies of Europe began to abate. | you have said our title is clear—that there can be no 
that occupancy existed. These have been my con-| {1 was not until the reformation of Luther, which question staited about it; we therefore consider the 
victions, and | thought they had been more or less| uppened nearly one hundred years after the grant | Whole matter settled: we hold tnat the line has vir 
acquiesced in, as a general rule, though there might] of this continent was made, and which grant all tually been run; and we mean forthwith to go and 
be exceptions; and I think that we have testimony in| christendom acknowledzed to be valid, that the pow. take Oregon up to that line. The president never 
abundance favoring our position. Hence [ had sup-jer of the Pope began to decline. Tne first time it; intended his statement to be so taken. 
posed that the British mmister did well to place his} was disputed on this continent was when the Spa-| But the warm friends of the president here will 
principal reliance for the right of Great Britain up-] nish minister complained to the government of Great charge me, if | say this, with not standing up to tiie 
on the Nootka Sound convention. Now, sir, whe-; Britain of certain depredations committed hy Sir president-——with not supporting and upholding tne 
ther that convention was abrogated by the war of| Francis Drake. Queen Elizabeth says in reply: “If chief magistrate of my country. But on a question 
1796, us | arm inclined to think, is another question,! you have been robbed of any thing, it shall be re of title, no matter how strong my own conviction 
and one which may be controverted. ‘Treaties are’ stored; but | deny any claim which Spain has set up, may be, until the principles of wational jaw oe - 
not tpso facto made void by war, especially those (o any territory in America under a gift of the Pope | more firmly seliled—though the senator from —_ 
made for the guaranty of national rights, but may of Rome.” This is the first time when the voice of | na has far more knowledge of the question, at * 
revive again in time of peace, unless repugnant to any Christian potentate was raised against the au- | or at least thinks be has, far more heartin it nee 
the terms of peace. It therefore depends upon the thority of the Roman pontiff. This universally ac- \—I imagine it wili count but little for him ort 





i 


construction of the Nootka Sound treaty whether! knowledged authority of the Pope, previous to the , either to rise here in his place and to say eka 
that treaty still exists, and, consequently, whether reformation, is the reason why England had up to | world our title is unquestionable. When pe Hivle 
we are right in the position which has been assuined (js tine put forward no claim to territory on the | shall fix upon the senator and mysell as ED aieee 
by us. I agree with the costruction given to it; f look | northwest coast expounders of the law of nations, and sha isthe 
upon it as a commercial treaty, and one which ec-; Well, sir, waiving any dispute that other people | that our edict shall stand as final avd ee 
corded nothing but commercial privileges; and in, may bave, what was the result as regards ourselves? | yond which vo monarch or nation shall Res 
this view | am prepared to insist that the war of 1796 |, turns upon this: whether the Nootka Sound treaty | Without an appeal to the sword, then our heer 
annulled it. | Was annulled by the war of 1796? If not annulled, will be ol great weight in the matter. But & alte 
Another view that was presented yesterday, and we will admit there is an incuimbrance on our title; | fear that urope, nn louking 9 a used 
which was also presented by the secretary of state, there 1s n» question ol that. iy that treaty be still prehensive minds to ee and bow 
and very properly presented, was, suppose that it in existence, Great Britain acquires under it an un. | may pass Us DYs na inatler ye a ss ce nt sitle is 
was not abrogated, and that some right accrued of a questionable right to exercise the privilege of fish- | loudly we may cry oul our as e ” c “ genre 
character which was not to be annulled, would it ing and of making settlements for the purpose ot | unquestionable. I fear that the sy Aavige “ALi ws 
convey jurisdiction or sovereignty over the soil? | trading. ‘Then, sir, our title is imcumbered; but, as | (hat account be disposed tu pul il Gown su. ; 


; cog ; + . 8 lam deciding 
think not They did under it acquire, it 1s true, the, | have already said, | (bink it is one of those com.| is mere begging of the question, 4 am , towed 
privilege of fishing and of trading; and not only the!) mercial treaties which are abrogated by war. 


But | my own cause. [1 is waturad that L shoute 
speeches in parliament, but the speech of the king J am not going to say that my opinion should have so} 





my own favor. But Lam not wiiling to neha ge 

: ‘ . . Ui 
himsel!, addressed to parliament atthe opening of the much weight that it 1s not to be questioned, and that) independent and . r EG ant ae ha my secisiol 
session, when application was about lo be made for because this is my opinion It ts therefore unnecessa- all tie powers ol taf TY shane things in conse 
an armament to compel Spain to wake restitution ry to negotiate further upon the subject. Lam oot Me. President ) nayger and Se ona 
for an injury inflicted upor British subjects, relers prepared to make so buld an assertion, particu, of the speeches eae: vane gm fae 
to the case of two British vessels having been cap- larly when I take into consideration the continu. Re Ry sin 7 mettoery Fords compelled, asa 
tured by Spaniards on the northwest coast, and their! ed negotiation between Spain and Great Britain, inj vor ol ibe oe m1 a aie a a statesman, to admit 
officers carried to some Spanish port and imprisoned. | which tue British considered that the right to exer-) man, as a) sor a the laws of nations and mary 
When they demanded reparation for this violence, | cise the privilege of fisbing and of trading conferred | that both the cp — ae ie support of our 
Spain returned for answer, We have already re-|upon them the right of making settiements and of | of the eae ap seve acne 
jeased your subjects; they were taken on the sup- permanently occupying the domain. tle, are subjects op . 


qieuce 
uni elsewhere on this question 
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Let us see how we stand. The first chapier read 
to us by tie honorable senstor had respect to our 
ablity to fight. Lecannot equal the eloquent gentle- 
man from Indiana. I make ho pretensions to it; | 
cannot deaw such a picture of our national strength 
and greatness as he did. Not atall. But IT agre. 
io every word he said 5 Iu ish the honorable sena- 
tor to consider me aS just bebind him. Yes, sic, let 
aun remember thatin all that 1 um close at his back. 
But, aliewing all ke said to be true, and bet us be 
ever so strong and ever so able to fight, that will not 
cettie the question of national law. We may be 
able to get the land, but that will net prove we have 
q litle to it. If we go to fighting, Lam metined to 
think that—may-he—we should conquer, Perhaps 
we might Jf wt comes toa fizht I believe strongly 
in the west; but then I woul have the senator re- 
member there are others in the country who can 
fight besides the men of the west. I 
| have more reliance on the west. Sir, I am game. 
(A laugh. | I alwaysd.d love a game fow! ana a 
plooded horse. But the chapter read to us by the se- 
yator reads handsomely. It shows that great mis- 
takes have been made atont our national ability.— 
The senator goes back to the days of the revolution, 
and reminds us of a great many bloody battles that 
were fought in those days; and then, in the la-t war, 


too. he tells us our navy was so triumphant; and so! 


it was, and we have ‘een sounding and singing its 
praises ever since, and celebrating its trizmphs, es- 
pecially on every 4th of July, and willdo it again, 
thal’s more. 

But let us look a little at another chapter, a chap- 
ter which respects our honor, moderation, and pru- 
dence. 

In 1790 the British were making settlements by 
their Hudson Bay Company on our northwest coast, 
and in her treaty with Spain it was acknowledged 
that she had rights of some sort in that country; and 
from 1790 to 1818 she had been carrying on her 
trade and navigation along the coast. (This chap 
ter, remember, is about our honor, and justice, and | 
moderation—not about fighting at all. Every body 
knows we cannot be whipped by all creation; every 
one knows that; that is settled.) Well, sir, in 1818 
we made a treaty with Great Britain, and in that 
trealy we acknowledyed that Britam had some rights 
in Oregon. In 1819 we purchased the Spanish title, 
and let the British hold on. Again: in 1826 we made 
another treaty, and bought the title of France, and 
still we let the British hold on. And why? Do not 
tell me that our fathers were afraid; that will not do. 
What! The boys of those men who signe the De- 
claration of Independence—the sons of our revolu- 
lionary sires not willing to fight? But did they ne- 
goliate? Did they treat? Yes; they allowed that 
Great Britain had some rights on the northwest 
coast; and now we are trying to get rid of that ac- 
knowledgment. Sir, we are far more patriotic than 
our sires. We feel the patriotic blood rushing 
‘hrough our hearts with a vehement fury to which 
they were quite strangers. We look down on them 
with pity, if not contempt, and say they had unpa- 
Iriotic hearts and cowardly nerves. Sir, this chap- 
ler will not read quite so well. 


Let us see a little further. We have bought an 
oulstanding title, but there is an incumbrance upon 
l,and we imust respect it. 

But what is the next chapter? We have had one 
upon honor. We have more willingness to fight 
than our fathers had. We ate’ sore disposed to whip 
“ strangers off our borders than they. We are keen 
0 wade into a war to a degree thay never could pre: 
lend to. 1 belong myself to the peace establishinent, 
Must decidedly. Yet at home, most of those who 
“iow me, know pretty well that can stand up for 
My rights; that I do not like to have my ‘oes trodden 
me Yet, 1 am against all vapormg beforehand. I 
nas? when I was a boy, despised thuse of my 
, ‘oolfellows who were always making boasting and 
— '§ speeches with a view to get up quarrels be- 
"een other boys, 

4 i! wane is the next chapter? In 1846 we publish 
a inerican people that we have got here now 
whe Wise and patrivtic president and congress, 
des vow their rights and vare maintain them.”— 
neta denen’ ail our presidents and congresses « ere 
aah roy and boobies in comparison. But now, in 
who . 8 of congress, we have men truer than steel, 
panting ¢ Willing, ready, ay, sir, and anxious and 
people 0 beard the British lion. And what do the 
bo hot fae What do they think while we are here 
tm sich a fight? Why, sir, they remember that, 

an years or more ago, we had a man—an 
ieee oy the head of the government whose heart 

il Bre a at the thought oj danger; a man of iron 
elieee | or Iron nerve, They cannot be made to 
id he dhe a coward. And did he vegotiate?— 
18 que - rs means fora peaceful settlement of 

stion? I pass by all names, and J come to 
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But still, I own, ! disheartening all its efforts. 


/ed into a controversy about it. 


disposition towards the evils of war that we have?— 
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the name of Andrew Jackson. And [say that the} at it; and, with her enormousdebt, her grumbling po- 
whole American heart throughout this land will say | pulation, her heavy taxes, and vast expenditures, 
there must have been some great diffiewly in the] she is quite as unwilling to enter on an unnecessary 
way, orthe hero of the Hermitage would not have| contest as we can be. While a war will be to us 
negotiated about the matter. He was not afraid of} disastrous, highly so, to her it will be ruinous. Her 
Great Britain; he met them with no fortification but} manufactures require peace; her commerce requires 
a few cotton bags. ard drove them from our seil—j| peace. Her bondholders must become bankrupt, her 
We cannot believe the charm of British superriority } social order disturbed, if war should be forced upon 
awed his soul. Bui we now publish to the world that! her. [i every avenue her interests must suffer, and 
we are more patriotic than our predecessors. suffer deeply—and she knows at. 
No: | go for our title, and will support it as far as But I object to the doctrine that we muct figat any 
I ean; but |] must admit that it isa question which ad-| how, and there must be no negotiation. [t is true 
mits of controversy, or we should never have enter-| that, if we give notice, at the end of twelve months 
And | am willing to| there may be war. But are not twelve months a 
leave the question to that department of the govern-| long enough time to settle this question? { should 
ment to which the adjustment of sueh questions be-| say, if we cannot settie itin twelve montis, we can- 
longs, and not drive away all possibility of negotia-| not in twelve years. It is ample time: and if nego- 
ting it by relaxing the nerves of the department and | tiators cannot settle it in that time, we will settle it 
for ourselves. Before then I admit there will pro- 
! sustain the president in his course; and I will give! bably be some controversy—and we have no arbi- 
my reasons for honoring him in what he has recom-| trator: but | do not fear the result if we honorably 
mended. While I might say that he is ready to) negotiate. Britain cannot desire a war with us. It 
meet death on the pale horse, and ride down Eng-| is impossible. She may be forced into it, or ambi- 
land and trample her as dust under his feet, 1 will) tion may lead her into it, or she may be taunted and 
say that I have confidence in the executive. We) provoked into it. But her manufactures cannot do 
have had many speeches made here—and for what?) without what we can supply. Tocut off the impor- 
To tell us and tell the world about the great west} tation of our cotton could not but be very ruinous to 
and the great south and the great north; and how | that vast interest. 
chivalrous they are; and now resolved they are never| [confess that I felt my heart beat in unison with 
to yield an inch to the world in arms; al! tocheat| the honorable senator from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) io 
the president into the belief that the time for nego-| much that he said to the senate, when he talked to 
tiating on this question of Oregon is gone by. This, | us about the outrages of monarchical power in Eu. 
in my opinion, is a class of speeches that do not be-| rope. I felt my breast throb with the mmpulse to 
come us. | say, on the contrary, that the greater; rebuke those proud and oppressive powers who 
the disposition exhibited by the president to settle| would draw their strangling arms around the awak- 
this question, in an honorable manner, the more will) ening energies of freedom throughout the world. 1 
he win for himself the affectionate gratitude of the | felt in my inmost heart that the senator’s language 
wise and virtuous and Christian portion of the Ame-| was American in its spirit; and lam an American. 
rican people. When I beliold those powers uniting to erect their 
I am for the notice. Ido not believe, while this| bastions on our southern flank, and securing great 
convention continues, that Great Britain will ever) commercial points, such as may give them the com- 
he willing to terminate this question of joint oceu-| mand of the whole coast of the southern continent, 
pancy of the territory. Why should she? She has! my heart beats high in my bosom with the indignant 
got all she asks under the treaty solemnly guaranti-| spirit of a native of America; and | cannot but wish 
ed toher. What interest can she possibly have in| that all who inhabit this continent should know and, 
settling i? Isthere any thing to dispose her to do! understand that there are hearts here which ean v1 
so? She has got all she wants—yjoiit occupancy rian brate in sympathy with their own in every effort to 
joint privileges. It will be wise, that the question] resist oppression. But, while 1 have all these feel- 
shall be settled at once. | ings In the strongest degree, and | feel ready to bid 
But we are told that if it is just and right to give. England an open defiance if she attenipts to Louch 
this notice, then the peace men in both houses have! MY country’s rights, honor forbids that when i am 
got themselves into a false position. For they say| ™Y Own advocate and my own judge, | should treat 
that giving the notice will stop all avenucs (o nego- | the claims of others against me with disrespect.— 
tiation: that Great Britain is proud and haughty, and | Honor, sir, our honor forbids it. And, if we act on 
that the notice will give her such mortal offence | @°Y other principle, or in any other spirit, no part of 
that she wiil refuse to negotiate at all. If she 1s s0| Christendom will hold us justified. 
whimsical, so fastidious as all that, I am not for in- | But the only question legitimately before us is the 
dulging her humors. But I do not believe any such! question of notice to Great Britain. That alone 
thing. To give the notice is one of the rights re-| should have been discussed here; and if I have been 
served to either party in the convention itself. If drawn into remarks not strictly applying to that 
the exercise of our undoubted right causes her to/| question, it has been by a systematic effoit to pro- 
take offence, [ am not one to consult her whims.—/| duce an impression thoughout this Jand that the ques- 
But Ido not think that that sagacious government) tion of title to 54° 40' is a settled question; that the 
will act like the invalid whose stomach was so much! government has drawn that line, and resolved not to 
out of order that he could not take any thing upon) give up a pebble or a sand on this side of it. I have 
it at all, and could not retain even that. [A laugh.]| intended a part of my speech specially to rebuke 
But, granting that war should be the result of the| that endeavor. I fall out with none, however, who 
notice, shall we be any better off ten years hence?— | happen to differ fron: me im opinion merely on the 
Supposing that by delay we should remain without] question of title. 
war for ten or twenty years, still will not the notice} J go for notice, with or without modification: but, 
be war? And do you not suppose that our posterity | in consequence of the character of the debate, I 
will have the same love of peace and the same in-| want to be put right upon the record. J go for ho- 
norable negotiation; and | will not follow those whe 
Why should notice be given any more then than now?}| would breathe in this notice the language of war.— 
and would they settle the question any better than) The notice in itself is not a warlike measure, and 
we can? They say, because then our population} could not be so understood were it not from its con- 
will have multiplied in Oregon. Well, and what} nexion with the debate which precedes it. 1 like very 














| 
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| 





then? Will that settle the question of righlV—a ques-| much the preamble and resolutions moved by the 


tion of title? Suppose we can out-settle and out- | honorable senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crittenden.) 


populate the English in Oregon ten to one; will that | 1 do not like so well his resolution giving discretion 


fo ind weiter, 


abrogate a national right? Will not the question re-| to the president to give the notice, but fettered by 
main stiJl untouched? Does the honorabdie senator! what he says in reiation to time. Could that feature 
believe, can he think so of his own government, as| be changed | am ready to go for the’ resolution. And 
lo suppose that because we shall then be strong we’! will go further. Notwithstanding the imputation 
willexact that which now we dare not demand?—, to which I may expose myself of having a weak 
Surely not. No sir, no; not if we should have a fa-| head and an unpatriotic heart, I will add an amend- 
mily settled on every twenty acres in Oregon. ‘The; ment declaring an eainest desire that the controver- 
question will be then just where it is now. sy may be settled by negotiation, so as to preserve 
It is said that, if we give this notice, at the end of | the peace of both nations. There would be no ne- 
twelve months, if the question shall not be settled, | cessity for such an addition, were it not for the dis- 
there will be war. Weil, sir, it is not unlikely; but] cussions which have taken place, and for the lan- 
that does not scare me. If every honorable means} guage in which certain fiery spirits among us have 
of settling this controversy ina peaceful manner] indulged. When the president and congress shall 
shall have been tried in sain; if Great Britain shall| have shown to the reflecting and virtuous portion of 
be unjusi and exacting in her demands, because she| the country that they have exhausted all honorable 
is resolved there sha!l be war—I say, let it come.—j and proper means to settle the controvery, if war 
But I do not believe that such will be the case. I do | shall come, it will find thousands of swords drawn 
not believe that she is any more anxious for a war| by an incensed people, ready to light the administra- 
than we are. J believe thatan Englishman looks! tion through all the darkness and the horrors of 
upon a field of blood and slaughter just as we look! war. 
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RevaTions wirh Mexico. We have had nothing 
new from our. southern neighbors this week. Aa arrti- 
val at New Orleans, brings a somewhat different ver- 
sion of the news we had last week via Pensucola (io 
the 17th of January,) and rather more unfriendly ia 
character. The story that a counter revolution had com- 
menced against Paredes’ government, is discredited— 
and an attemptis making to increase the army forthwith 
from 40,009 to 60,000 men. 


“THe Army oF Occupation.” Accounts from Cor. 
prs Christi state, have received orders to proceed to 
take up a position at the mouth of the Rio del Norte— 
and are making dispositions accordingly—though appa- 
rently without some reluctance. It is a sad season we 


should judge for movements of troops, munitions, aud | 


stores, in that alluvial soil. 


Secretary WaLkKerR’s REPORT ON THE TARIFF. The. 
Washington Union contradicts the statement which was 
published on the arrival of the Cambria, that the secre- 
tary of the treasury’s report on the tariff had been sent 
to England before it was transmitted to congress,—and 
asserts that ‘no copy” was sent to England but the 
printed report. 

The Union adds: “As regards the bill prepared by 
Mr. Walker, it was only finished on last Tuesday week, 
and was sent to the committee the day it was finished, 
and has not yet reached England. ‘The estimates of the 
duties that probably will be yielded on each article were 
only finished on Saturday, the 2'st of February, and a 
copy sent to the committee in the course of yesterday. 
The estimated “et revenue under the bill is not twenty- 
two millions, but nearly twenty-four millions; and Mr. 
Walker, in sending the estimates to the committee, has 
expressed the opinion that there may and ought to be a 
still further reduction on the paymeat of the public 
debt,” &c. 


‘We read the statement alluded to by the Union, 
with mortification as well as astonishment. On firs: 





meeting with itin the columns of the Baliinore Sun, a! 
paper friendly to the present administration, the first 10 | 
obtain and publish the rews brought by the Cambria in| 
Our State, we hesitated, but when they next day issued 
their “second edition’’ of the news bv the Cambria, coa- 
taining the following paragraph: ‘Mr. Secretary Wal- 
ker’s report on the tariff had been communicated to the 
British government long before it was made known even 
to the proper committee of the United States house of 
representatives.’ we pre-umed, of course, they must 
have due authority for making such a statement. 

The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore Pe- ' 
iriot, noticing the above contradiction of the Union, af- | 
ter refering the insertion of the statement to the sarre 
authority that we derived it from, (ihe Sun.) adds: 

‘The editor (of the Union) maks a sweeping denial. | 
He says: ‘No one had a copy of his report until it was 


great rapidity. 





Sent to congress.” ‘*No copy went to England but the 
printed report.” Has the editor authority for saying this? | 
{ hope I shall be pardoned for reminding him that seve- 
ral important things have been stoutly denied by the ot- 
ficial organ, which afterwards proved to be true! Will 
the editor say that Mr. Pakenhain, the Brush minister, 
was notin Mr. Walker’s room, wien the tirst copy, or 
one of the first copivs, of the latter’s report was lying on 
the table, and that Mr. Walker did not present the re- 
port to the minister, who, dec ning it of the highest im 
portance to the British ministry, transmitted it home to 
his government, with Mr. Walker’s permission! \I ask 
if. befure any comment was made about this mater, 


Mr. Walker did not himself make a merit of the act, ! 


by voluntarily declaring that, at the interview which 
Mr. Pakenham had with him, at his room, he gave the 
first copy he had of his report to that gentleman? 

Allthat the editor says in regard to this mater of a 
bargain, between the administratioa and the British go- 
vernment, by which we are to have bartered away a 
great, healthful, and glorious measure, in exchange for a 
strip of Oregon, which the same administration solemn- 
ly declares is all ours already, only serves to convince 
the doubting and those who have hestiated, that such is 
the faci!” 


Business Crnents. The Circular of Baring, Brothers 
& Co., Lundon, Feb. 3rd, says—“*At present the news 
from the United Staies paralyses all operations, and 
where sales are pressed, very low prices must be sub- 
mitted to,” ' 

There is one qualifying ingredient in this continued 
wait of confidence—this determination not to believe 
in the stability and value of American stocks, which the 
capitalisis of Europe keep up, and that is, that the 
amvunt of American stocks held in Europe is, thereby, 
rapidly diminished, and. consequently, that the amount 
of our indebtedness to Europeans, and of annual inter- 
est payable upon said debts, is every year less and less. 
The Circular above quoted says—“The result of the 
operations of 1845 lias been, asin the preceding year, a 
diminution of the amount of capital stock held in Europe. 


A reimbursement of about two millions of dollars has | 


been regularly effected by the State of New York, and 
675,000 dollars have been repaid by the Union Bank of 
Louisiana, in addition toa considerable amount of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and other stocks, which have been for- 
warded for remittance and sold in the United States — 
On the other hand the investments have been very small, 
nor can we anticipate any disposition to purchase either 
old or fresh securities until the differences between the 
United States and Great Britain are amicably setiled and 
those states which are still defaulters have shewn their 


‘the water was then plentifuily applied. 





‘animal was walking about the yard. 
| fuct? as we witnessed them. 








— 


willingness and ability to recommesce and continne the | 
regular payment of tuture dividends and to conclude 
what wil! be regarded here as an an equitable arrange- 
ment fur the arreared interest. Upon the stocks of seve 
ral states, the amount of dishonored over due interest 
has unfortusately increased, and thus has added so 
much to the debt, whilst it weakens the credit of the 
United S:ates.” 

Very weil, stick to that “hones?’ old John—stick to 
that only a few years longer; send us home our stoeks 
at the rate we have been absorbing them since the pas- 
sage of the tariff act of 1842, and as our reeuperative 
energies redeem us from the ruinous disasters caused 
inainly by the ten years of “free trade” which preceded 
that act—give us seven years more, under our existing 
re2ulations, and instead of having millions of dollars to 
pay every year to your capitalists on the utmost of the 
debis we owe, you will be looking in vain for “American ! 
securities” at less than par. 

Business is suspended toa great extent by the sudden 
and severe return of winter weather. We have not had 
severer cold during the whole winterthan is at present 
experienced here. : 

Speculation ard enterprise is suspended by doubts 
as to the issue of our foreign disputes. 





The money marker, though mentioned by some papers 
as easier, is said in others to be tighter than for some 
time,—and especially at Boston, where 8 a9 per cent. is 


obtained for the best of paper, and the bank: refitse | 
much thatis offered. At New York the papers say 6a | 


7 is the prevailing rate. Some heavy failures amonyst 
provision dealers are announced. At Philadelphia, 
Bicknel’s Reporter says 9 per cent is the prevailing rate 
for money. 

Prices of almost every thing slightly declining. 


_Brocearert Water. The faculty have been in commo- 
tion, ranging on each side of the question, whether this 


wheiher it be but another of the specious humbugs of the 
day. We have accounts of various experiments. A late 





one is from the Baltimore American of the 10th inst., as 
follows:—“Yesterday we witnessed an experiment 10, 
fest its properties, conducted by Dr. Ninian Pinkuey, of | 
the U.S. Navy, assisted by Dr. Joseph B. Coskery, of | 
ihe U. 8. Navy, Hargrave Hinckley, Chas. S. Arcam- | 
bal, Edward Jamet, Alfred Larogue, and E. Laroque, | 


A sheep was placed on a itable, and at half past four the} 
carotid artery was entirely severed. ‘ne art ral blood 
immediately gushed forth in a large volume aud with 
The styptic was instantly applied. and | 
three small] pledgets of wool saturated with it were intro- | 
duced into the wound and in immediate contact with | 
the wounded artery. In about a minute the blood en- 


} 


| Urely ceased to flow, and in passing through the wound | 
coagulated quickly aad firmly, showiag conclusively tha: 


it had been acted upon by the water. I'he pressure was , 
kept up for half an hour, and a portion of the wvol re- | 
moved and freshly saturated pieces re-applied. The | 
wound was then bandaged, and in an hour anda half 
after the operation the sheep stood upon iis tegs and 
walked about. At seven o'clock we saw the animal, and 
found iteating.” 


A New York paper has an account of a similar ex- | 
“There were assembled some ! 


periment in that city. 
of our most distinguished physicians and surgeons, 
among them Drs. Barger, Tradeau, Wasaiigton, Uo- 
sack, and Wilkes. Dr. Mott was specially invited to be 
present, but could not make it convenient. A sheep 


was laid on the table; Dr. Barabino made an incision tn! 


the neck and opened the carotid artery—no! by a sliglit 
puncture, but by a long transverse cut—that all but sepa- 
raied it entuely. The blood spouted as from an artery 
it dves. A pledget of wool plucked from the back of 
the aulmal was laid, and lightly held on the wound, and 
Ina few mi- 
nutes the flo of blood was checked—iaA ten minuies 


more it had ceased—in twenty minutes the pledget was; | 
withdrawn, not without some effort, owing to its strong | 
adhesion to the part, and the wound was free from blood | 
In five and tweaty niinutes the ! 


These are the | 


and the artery closed! 


We offer no speculations 
thereon.” 


BatTIMorE aNp Ouio Rattroap. A Dill for the -x 
tension of the road to Wheeling, amending previous 
acts for that purpose afier a hard fight, finally passed 
the house of delegates of Virginia on the 25th inst. 


Deatas. during the last week by small pox, in New 
York 6, Philudelphia 15, and at Baltimore 9. 

At Baltimore, wtal of deaths 77, of whom 20 were 
under one year; 19 were free colored, 2 slaves; 14 died 
of consumpuon, 1) of measels. 

Whole number of deaths in the city of New York, 
during the past year, 1345 10,933—of whom there were 
white males 5,554, white females 4,892, black males 26) 
black females 276; of these there were of the age of five 
years and uader 5,365, from five to ter 410, from ten to 
iwenty 389, from twenty to thirty 1,16i, from thirty io 
forty 1,131, from forty to fifty 760, from fifty to sixty 417, 
from sixty to seventy 343, from seventy to eighty 206, 
from eighty to ninety 111, from ninety to one hundred 
2!. one hundred and over 3, unknown 106. The princi- 
pal causes cf death are as follows: Consumption 1,659, 
convulsions 721, fevers 501, cholera infantum 523, ap 
poplexy 252, congestion of the brain 186, violent deat! 
165, old age 113. 

Retrocession. Alexandria D.C. A memorial was 
passed a few days since from the corporation of Alex- 
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audrina to the legislature of Virginia, asking for, ang i] 
legislature by uaanimous vote of both houses, Daseed 
resulutions in favor of, a retrocession of Alexandria to the 
state of Virginia. » ia 

Georgetown.—A similar application was made a fe 
years since to the legislature of Maryland from the rig 
thorities of Georgetown, for a retrocession to Maryland. 
which was also favorably rece'ved, and approved by the 
legisiature of Maryland. A like proposition if made by 
the city of Washington, would meet with an equal 
cordial reception. But what would Uncle Sam say? i 
would be one method of staying abolition petitions for 
the district of Columbia. 


Santa Fs. The Independence (Missouri) Expositer' 
of the 7th, notices the arrival of another company of 
traders from Santa Fe, at that place. They left Chihua. 


{hua on the Ist of December and Santa Fe on the Ist of 


January, performing the trip in. thirty-four days. They 
brought with them about $35,000, the most of whieh is 
said to have been forwarded by residents of New Mex. 
ico to meet their indebtedness in eastern cities. Tig 
adventure is regarded as testing the practicability of 
making this journey at any season of the year. They 
carried provender sufticient for their mules. On tie 
route, they experienced but one snow storm; otherwise 


ical news is of no interest. 


be weather was favorable, but a liile cold. The poli. 
t 


STEAMBOAT pvisasreRs. The Osceola, bound from 
Cheraw to Charleston, S. C., with 600 bags of cortun 
expluded one of her boilers last week, by which three 
firemen were seriously injured. The cargo was not da. 
maged, aud the hull of the boat is injared. 


A suover oF worms. J. S. Davis, publishes in the 
last Cougregational Journal. Concord, N. H., that on 
returning from Piermont on the morning of the Ist Do. 


, ; f be icember last, he noticed upon the snow which had fal. 
a genuine styptic, beyond all ever known or imagined. or} jen the 


night before, something that looked ike vats, 
sown broad-cast. On alighting from his carriage to ex 
amine, he found them to be living worms, of about one 


jinch in length, of a brown color, and haviag twelve or « 


They evidenced lite by coiling up on be- 
The ground was hard frozen before the 
No trees were in the vicinity. They lay 
ll directions for an extent of five miles, 
D. was the first to make tracks in the 


sixteen legs. 
ing touched. 
fall of snow. 
in hundreds ina 


Tue cost or FASHION.—It is said that five hundred 
millions of dollars are spent annually in the U. States 
for such articles of dress as are subject to the fluctuation 
Of this sum, it is computed that 16 millions 
are spent for hats, probably about 20 millions for caps 
and bonnets, and for other articles of dress not less than 
400 millions. 

A carco of Murnes.—The bark Montgomery was 
loaded yesterday at city wharf, with seventy-two miles 
for Mauriiius. The animals came from Ohio, and were 
putin a pein made cn the wharf of the burdiles of bay 
which they are io eat on the passage. -They had the 
honor of being slung aboard individually, much io. the 
amusement of spectators, though apparently but little to 
their awn satisfaction. We are told this is the largest 
cargo of the kind ever cleared here. {Boston Post. 


Tue Mormon exopus, has actually commenced. 


A 
company saii to be about two thousand in number, has 


‘crossed the Mississippi rive r from Nauvoo, on their way 


to Oregon or to California. as the ease may be. They 
are mosily young men, the elite of the ariny, weil pro- 
vided and provisioned. One account states that “The 
Twelve,’ who exercise church and state dominion over 
the tribe, secretly passed the river at night, and joined 
the flitting detrehment, apprehensive of attack from the 
“ante Mormons,” who continueto threaten. General 
Warren, who is in command of the Hineis miitia on 
that station, has issned ‘*general orders” strictly forbid 
ing any assault on the Mormons, aud advising the ue 
of arms, if necessary, in resisting any attempt to molest 
thein. 


Tue Anraca, one of the hardiest species of animal 
that furnish wool for manufacturing, is about to De 
introdueed into the United States. ‘his animal inha- 
hits the slopes, table lands, and mountains of Pere, 
livia, and Chili, enduring all the vicissitudes of cimate. 
They are found 12,00) feet above the level of ihe sea— 
where they derive a subsistence from the moss, © 
growing upon the rocks, exposed to all the rigors of wie 
elements, and receiving neither food nor eare from the 
hand of man. The shepherd only visits them occasiol 
ally; yet such are their gregarious habits, that the men 
bers of one flock seidom stray away and mix with aflo 
ther. being kept io this discipline by the older ones - 
know their grounds, and become attached to the = 
of their nativity, to which they return at night, a aby 
an astonis:ing vigilance and sagacity in keeping | 
young ones together, and free from harm. In the on 
mation of their stomach they resemble the camel, 2” 
can undergo extreme hunger and thirst. Their mea! 
tender, wholesome, and savory, and is recommends) 
by physicians to invalids. in preference to fowls—!0t ne 
declare that their meat is extremely wholeso:me, a'¢ ™ 
palatable as that of fat sheep in Castile. _ 0 500 

The cost of importing three hundred will be $1 1 
delivered in New York. Of this sum $3,060 have os 
ready been promised. For this movement the public 4 
indebted to R. L. Pell, Esq., of Ulster county. 


Wootten Facrory. The Bay State Woollen 
any, capital $1,00u,000, are about to buila two lets 
Woollen factories. 
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